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Our Country expects every available 
Man...Woman... Dollar... to Work 


Douglas-Guardian Service Puts 


Dollars in Inventory to Work 


— Brings a Field Warehouse to inventory — raw or finished — and thus converts it into 
attractive collateral for loans. 


Provides Valuable Inventory Control BUY 


U. S. WAR 
—protection against loss or waste of materials and supplies important to our war BONDS & 


FREE: «tow to effort. This extra benefit, many clients say, is worth the entire cost of our service. SAVINGS 


Sol Difficult Fi STAMPS 

Prablem” practice bankers should encourage among manufacturer and producer NOW! 

pe clients is the use of Field Warehousing to provide warehouse receipts as security 

Two financial statements, 

“Before” and " After” for credits. 

Douglas-Guardian Service, 

are very interesting, very 


ailoneetve. Address our nearest office for any desired information. Ask us questions 


Field Warehousing Ay Douglas-Guardian 
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Jabulating the A.B.A. postcard census of 
bank employees’ part in the bond drive 


97,852 Bank People 


Tar Is the number of bank officers 
and employees who had an active part 
in the Second War Loan Campaign! 

The figure was compiled from a 
postcard census taken in every com- 
mercial and savings bank and trust 
company in the United States by the 
Public Relations Council of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

A.B.A. President HEMINGWAY, in pre- 
senting the information to Secretary of 
the Treasury MORGENTHAU, remarked: 
“This army of practically 100,000 bank 
people, willing and anxious to do their 
part without compensation, is now fully 
mobilized and stands ready for action 
when the next call comes.” 

The Council reports that the total 
assumes “‘a greater significance in rela- 
tion to the 280,000 bank personnel in 
the country, for it shows that one out of 
every three persons in American banks 
participated in the campaign on a vol- 
untary basis, without compensation.” 

“This record is by far the greatest 
mobilization of bank people on any 
single wartime project.” 

Data from the smaller banks were 
significant because they invariably re- 
vealed from 50 to 100 per cent participa- 
tion of the entire staff. And in virtually 
all communities bankers were either 
chairmen of local and regional War 
Loan committees, or served actively in 
directing the campaign. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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THAT White Spot MAKES AN 
— —~_ALTERED CHECK Useless 


Look what happens when anyone attempts to where, and no other sensible person, would 
alter either the face or back of any check writ- think of cashing or endorsing such a dis- 
ten on La Monte Safety Paper! A GLARING figured check. » » La Monte Safety Papers 
WHITE SPOT shows up instantly —ines- have become widely recognized as the stand- 
capable evidence that the check has been ard of safety in check protection. Today they 
tampered with! This, are used by over 75% of America’s leading 

of course, makes a banks—and outstanding industrial corpora- 

check WORTHLEsS—for tions from coast to coast. » » To appreciate 

no bank teller any- the amazing effectiveness of La Monte Safety 

Paper in preventing fraudulent alteration, 

make the three simple tests illustrated at the 


Try to remove anything written . left. That shows what forgers and counter- 
on La Monte Safety Paper with ; 


k Eradicator — and 
feiters are up against when you ask your 


on printer or lithographer for ‘‘checks on 
BEL 7 La Monte Safety Paper.” 


—or use an Eraser as gingerly 


as you please — again that tell- 
tale WHITE SPOT shows up! 


— or try to scratch it off with a 
penknife. No use — there’s that 


i al GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, Nutley, N. J. 


The wavy lines are La Monte trade-mark 
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jUST A MINUTE—Continued 


As we go to press, comes a letter to MR. 
HEMINGWAY from Mr. MORGENTHAU 
thanking the banks for their “‘fine coop- 
gation” in the two drives. Results of the 
Second, he said, indicated that the bank- 
es had worked even harder than in the 
First. 


Gold 


For SOME time we heard little about 
it; more recently, the talk of post-war 
monetary readjustments has brought 
gold into the news again. 

How do you stand on gold—or rather, 
what’s the status of your information 
about it? Do you know about the two 
major wartime developments affecting 
the metal which Catherine the Great 
called the prime requirement for making 
war? Do you know—but let’s be more 
direct. After all, this isn’t a quiz 
program. 

When you read “Our Golden Ghost” 
by Epwarp H. CoL.ins on page 23, 
you'll know the answers to these and 
many other questions concerning gold. 
Mr. CoL.ins, associate financial editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune and 
American correspondent of the London 
Economist, has rummaged among the 
archives and dug out some illuminating 
statistics on gold’s ups and downs since 
World War I. 

Better polish up your information! 


A Banking Outpost 


ly you can’t drop in to see the boys at 
the Bank of Kodiak, do the next best 
thing: read the article one of them 
wrote for this issue. 

Kodiak is on Kodiak Island, off the 
southwestern coast of Alaska. If you 
want to know how near that is to the 
war in the Aleutians, consult your atlas. 


Ready to scram 


“Two t/; 
ANO ALLS WELL 


THOMAS, ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 


Town crier 


Author Brown tells a good story 
about the life of a bank and a banker in 
Kodiak. After reading it we found our- 
selves wanting to inspect that bear col- 
lection and the beaver lake, and to see 
and/or hear some of the town’s citizenry 
whooping it up, come Saturday night. 

Banking in Kodiak is hard work. But 
we should guess that it has its moments. 
See what you think. Page 25. 


Cure 


Lasr MONTH EBEN C. JOHNSON of the 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, talked about “‘ Headache Checks” 
—the “irregular types and forms of 
checks that are clearly not standard and 
which deviate so far from the accus- 
tomed form as to cause untold delay, 
confusion, and loss.” Sooner or later, 
Mr. JOHNSON pointed out, check print- 
ers, equipment companies and bankers 
“must work together for simplicity and 
uniformity in check designs that will 
serve the needs of all satisfactorily.” 

This month, in “The Cure for Head- 
ache Checks,” ANDREW MILLER, secre- 
tary of the Washington Bankers Associ- 
ation, reports on steps to remedy the 
situation. Even if you didn’t read Mr. 
JouNson’s presentation of the case, 
you'll be interested in what Mr. MILLER 
has to say on a practical banking prob- 
lem. 


“From the Cradle . . .” 


ARTICLE by F. CapMAN, 
A.B.A. economist, “From the Cradle to 
the Grave,” published in our February 
issue, is still going strong. 

One of its most recent reappearances 
—in part, of course—is in an exposition 
of the New York State Bankers Retire- 
ment System prepared by Dr. JosEPH 
E. Hucues, chairman of the board of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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& CO. 


CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 


Examinations 
of 
Banks and Trust Companies 
for 
Directors’ Committees 


NEW YORK 
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WASHINGTON 


THE 
NEw YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 
Capital Funds . $45,000,000 
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WORKING TOGETHER 
TO SAVE TIME AND 
CONSERVE MANPOWER 


Owing to the character of the information contained 
in this war accounting portfolio, it is not for general 


distribution. It is available for review, through local : : 
In war industries, camps, depots, bases and government offices, 


officials directly concerned with war accounting. Burroughs systems and installation men have been working with 
officers and executives responsible for setting up practices that 
save accounting time and conserve clerical manpower. 


Because of their wide experience with industrial accounting and 
government accounting, Burroughs men know how to correlate 
both, and how to apply to them the speed and efficiency of figuring 
and accounting machines. 


In the course of this work, detailed information has been com- 

piled —information that describes and illustrates practically every 

MANUFACTURING war accounting procedure. It is available for review by respon- 
FOR WAR sible officials who need to handle vital accounting with the great- 


: est possible savings in time and manpower. 
The manufacture of aircraft P 8 P 


equipment for the Army Air BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT, MICH. 
Forces, and the manufacture 
of Burroughs figuring and 
accounting equipment for the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Govern- 
ment and the nation’s many 


war activities, are the vital 
tasks assigned to Burroughs 
in the Victory Program. 


Figuring, and Statistical Machines * Nationwide Servi 
Carbon Paper, Roll Paper, Ribbons and 01 Other Office Machine Supplies 
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just A MINUTE—Continued 


RELEASED BY BELL SYNDICATE, INC, 


Suburban Heights 


trustees. Dr. HuGHEs quotes this part 
of Dr. CADMAN’S article: 

Security is a golden word. Man can easily 
be led to believe that it is his basic need but 
his hope of enjoying this value is eternally tied 
to his personal sense of responsibility. There 
are men who ardently desire to achieve security 
for themselves. There are others who are 
willing to accept it in part or completely as a 
bounty. . . . In fact, there is an unfortunate 
confusion between equalitarianism and security 
which must inevitably lead to dissolution. A 
case in point is a sort of demonstration of hu- 
man selfishness generously exploited by the 
promoters of pension plans, Townsendism, ham 
and eggs, ‘‘ Thirty Thursday”’; the spectacle of 
the packed meetings where weary and broken 
souls handed over their savings to their un- 
scrupulous exploiters; applauded the false 
promises to the echo; jeered and booed any 
and all who tried to expose the obvious fallacies 
of reasoning, and finally went out to demand 
goods on credit against the anticipated bounty 
and to blacklist the merchants who refused to 
make the advances. 

“These evils can be avoided by sound 
retirement plans which promise no Uto- 
pias but which do provide for the pay- 
ment of deferred compensation to em- 


ployees during their declining years.” 


No Ceiling on Chuckles, Either 


Many KIND words have been said about 
“There’s No Ceiling on Goodwill,” in 
BANKING for May. It was, you remem- 
ber, a series of letters that passed be- 
tween a savings bank in New York City 
and a depositor at a distant U. S. naval 
airport. 

From the office of the Superintendent 
of Banks of the State of New York came 
arequest for permission to reprint it ina 
publication for bank examiners. 

From numerous readers came com- 
ments that plainly indicated the friendly 
note struck by this little article. 

F. W. CHERRINGTON, vice-president 
of The Jennison-Wright Corporation, 
Toledo, wrote: 

“T just want you to know how much 
I enjoyed the May issue of BANKING. 
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$16,000,000,000.00 


Currency circulation has just about 
hit the sixteen billion dollar level— 
an increase of 109% in three years— 
more than twice the circulation of 
1929 when people were spending, 
or 1933 when people were hoarding. 


This is at least five billion more than 
is needed even for our expanded war- 
time economy and apparently our 
economists are doing a little profes- 
sional worrying about its inflationary 
aspect. How much more concerned 
they would be if bank checks weren't 
already carrying more than 90% of 
the load and willing to bear 

still greater responsibility 

in the movement of 

money. 


Aside from the question of inflation, 
continued increase in the use of cur- 
rency involves a tremendous Govern- 
ment printing job and drains the metal 
resources of the country through the 
increased use of coins. Very few 
checks are written for even dollars, 
and the many millions of checks in- 
volving odd amounts save tons of 
metal and transportation expense. 


Checks were never more essential. 
More people need them than ever 
before. The job they can do today 
for the public can’t be evaluated. 
Whatever the postwar mer- 
chandising potential for 
banks may be—right now 

it’s checking accounts. 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 


FINANCING 
WAR PRODUCTION 


Located in America’s armament center, this bank is 
especially equipped to deal with financial problems 
arising from war production. 


Pledged, as we are, to do all in our power to further 
the prosecution of the war, we have set up a War Loan 
Division, experienced in the analysis of war contracts 
and familiar with the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies. 


We offer our services not only to local companies in 
need of war production loans but also to our corre- 
spondents throughout the country whose transactions 
with Detroit war industries can be expedited by our 
special and direct attention to their needs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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FORESEEING THAT HIS GARDEN TOOLS Witt BE IN HEAVY 
DEMAND BY THE NEIGHBORS “HIS YEAR, FRED PERLEY IS 
PAINTING HEM BRIGHT RED SO HE CAN SPOT THEM MORE 
EASILY WHEN HE WEEDS THEM HIMSELF AND TOURS THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD “1 SEE WHO HAS BORROWED THEM 
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REGARD anada 
AS THEIR VACATION LAND 


Canada’s vast war effort has not 
interfered with the delightful recrea- 
tion and abounding interest this 
vacation .land affords to thousands 
of Americans. Neither has there 
been any diminution of Canadian 
welcome and hospitality, nor of 
appreciation for the American-made 
“Tourist Industry.” 

Indeed, one of the contributions 
which the United States has made 
to Canada, in the common emer- 
gency, has been the constant flow of 
northbound tourists. It helps the 
United States too, because American 
money spent in Canada furnishes 
much-needed dollar exchange with 
which more American goods can 
be bought. 

But more important than eco- 
nomic considerations, across-the- 
border travel fosters exchange of 
ideas between neighbors, interna- 
tional understanding and cooper- 
ation, tolerance and goodwill. 

Bank of Montreal is one of the 
leading factors in providing service 
for American tourists. Its branches 
throughout Canada and Newfound- 
land are centers to which thousands 
of vacationists turn for information, 
guidance and banking facilities. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 
CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and 
Newfoundland 


BANK OF 
MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


ASSETS OVER A BILLION DOLLARS 


Inasmuch as I am probably a below 
average reader I am sure that, as Uriah 
says in his letter No. 6, it should bring 
the bankers’ publications back on their 
feet. 

“Seriously, your ‘Sparklers for Speak- 
ers’ and ‘No Ceiling on Goodwill’ are 
most excellent and should do much to 
confirm your theory that a banker must 
laugh occasionally.” 

Mr. CHERRINGTON added that he was 
sending ‘No Ceiling on Goodwill” to 
some of his friends. 


From Light House Hill 


Wz HAVE never visited Light House 
Hill, Mangalore, India, but the other 
day we got a letter from that place. It 
was written by P. SarvoTHuUM NAYAK, 
general manager of the Canara Bank, 
Ltd., who said: 

“Thecomplexsituation broughtabout 
by the present war is of first importance 
to banking. That is the reason why none 
should miss the interesting articles of 
practical importance contributed by 
eminent American banking authorities 
to the Journal. 

“Letters posted to overseas countries 
might not reach them at all. They may 
be lost in transit or there may be un- 
usual delay in delivery. Will you there- 
fore continue to post BANKING regu- 
larly during the course of this war even 
though remittances from us are de- 
layed due to circumstances beyond our 
control?” 

Yes, Mr. NAvYAK—we'll do that. 


From Rich Hill, Missouri, 
Via the Navy 


“In AN effort to keep up with na- 
tional banking today,” writes RAYMOND 
W. PETERMAN, second class radioman, 
U.S.N.R., Fleet P.O., New York, “I 


Major General Simon B. Buckner, Alaska 
defense command chief, flies to an island in 
the Aleutians 
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Under the Old Republic Plan 
insurance on personal loans 
gives economical protection 


to both lender and borrower. 
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The largest independent 


company exclusively insuring 


the lives of borrowers 


Chicago 
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SO 


Bux. using trust advertising 
prepared by Purse report splendid 
results—many inquiries — will-files 
growing. The same effective adver- 
tising should be developing present 
and future earnings for your bank. 
Write now, without obligation, for 
samples and complete details. 


The PURSE Company 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 


OFFICE 


Index With 


MAK-UR-OWN 


TRADE MARK REG U SA 


CELLULOID 
INDEX TABS 


and turn instantly to every key reference. MAK- 
UR-OWN tabs on your active card files, books 
folders, portfolios, etc., save precious minutes every 
hour, every day. Inadequate indexing wastes time. 
Any index you want —typed, written or printed 
on the changeable inserts may be slipped into the 
MAK-UR-OWN strip, cut to length and perma- 


nently attached in a moment. to Use 


See your stationer today and equip 
every desk in your 
office with time- 
saving MAK-UR-OWN Index Tabs. 


THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
WORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


would like to place my subscription to 
BANKING for a year.” 

Prior to enlisting, Radioman PETER- 
MAN was cashier of the Security Bank 
of Rich Hill, Rich Hill, Missouri. He is 
on leave from that position. 


More Letters 


Tus one is from Mary Situ. She 
wrote it to H. E. Cook, president of the 
Second National Bank, Bucyrus, Ohio, 
and it is typical of the two dozen Mr. 
Cook received after a class of seventh 
graders had visited the bank and lis- 
tened to a talk on banking delivered by 
him at the school. 

The visit and the talk are annual 
events in Bucyrus, it seems. And each 
year the teacher asks the boys and girls 
to write Mr. Cook a thank you letter. 
Mary is typical: 


“My Dear Mr. Cook: 

“T want to thank you for letting the 
7th grade math class to come up and 
go through the bank. 

“T enjoyed the trip very much be- 
cause I learned so much more about 
banking. I enjoyed looking at the post- 
ing machine, the photographic machine, 
the vaults, coin counting machine, night 
depositary, money and bond, and dis- 
cussion on how a bank is organized and 
operated. 

“T told my parents about the seventh 
grade math class visiting the Second 
National Bank and they thought that 
you were very nice to take over time 
explaining how and why we have a 
bank.” 


Those Yanks in Australia 


Frou E. G. CHILDERS, vice-president 
of the Morris Plan Bank of Washington, 
comes the following letter: 

“On page 8 of BANKING for May, we 
find the article ‘From the Financial 


“It’s wonderful . . . this is the first time in 
years he hasn’t made fun of my hat!” 


CONSOLIDATED NEWS FEATURES 


BUSINESS NEED NOT 
“FLY BLIND’ 


Our services 
chart a safe 
course through 
problems in- 
volving reor- 
ganization and 
refinancing. 


The AMERiCAN 
APPRAISAL Company 


Wherever there is essential work, in war 
production or for civilian needs, the orderly 
storage of the records is absolutely vital. 
In this respect Liberty BOXES have proved 
their own essentiality. 25 years of service 
to good management have proved their 
superiority and their economy. 


Precision manufactured from heavy corru- 
gated fiber-board — a material reclaimed 
largely from waste. The metal parts used 
in a Liberty Box total two small rivets and 
two small eyelets per box. 


Order now, but remember, shipments to 
war plants go out first. 


23 standard sizes to accommodate 
practically every form. Sizes Nos. 2, 11, 
and 15 for Checks, Letters and Vouchers 
shewn above. Write for details and our 
FREE Manual of Record Storage Practice. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


536 S. CLARK STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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To provide you with the necessary forms to improve office 
and plant efficiency; confidential reports; form letters to 
speed up field activity; advertising folders and booklets to 
build sales and good will; stationery, envelopes, shipping 
tags, instruction sheets, and many other items that help to 
expedite production and delivery—those are the jobs that 
the Davidson* is doing for hundreds of industries today. 


And, unlike any other machine, the Davidson provides 
the proper method of reproduction for each job. It will re- 
produce from metal or paper offset plates, the copy being 
typed, written, or drawn directly on the plate. With equal 
efficiency, it will reproduce from photographic offset plates, 
type, electrotypes, and rubber plates. You choose the 
method best suited to the work—the Davidson delivers it 
efficiently and economically. And you'll be gratified with the 
exceptionally high quality and surprisingly low cost. 


Here’s the point to remember—only a Davidson can 
give you all this in one machine, 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1024-60 WEST ADAMS STREET x CHICAGO 


Agents in principal cities of U.S., Canada, Mexico 


Get this FREE book 
The questions you 
might askabout the 
Davidson are an- 
swered fully in this 
book, and included 

} are samples of the 
& work it produces. 
Write foryourcopy,. 


*“Davidson”’ is a trademark for all products of Davidson Manufacturing Corporation. 
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Local boy makes good 


Front.’ At the end of this article you 
indicate the possibility that American 
soldiers could be doing some of the bor- 
rowing from the Bank of Australia se- 
cured by allotments of Army pay. 

“We do not believe that this is a pos- 
sibility so far as American soldiers are 
concerned because if we have been prop- 
erly informed by our counsel and gov- 
ernment departments, an allotment con- 
cerning the pay of an American soldier 
can be used for the purpose of deposit- 
ing the allotment in a deposit account 
only. The phrase ‘deposit account’ is 
defined only to include such deposit 
accounts as checking and savings, and 
not to include loan deposit accounts. 

“Perhaps we have been misinformed, 
but should our information be correct, 
then there would be no possibility that 
the American soldiers were doing any 
of the borrowing on this basis.” 

Joun L. CooLey 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower, commander- 
in-chief of Allied operations in North Africa, 
salutes outside his headquarters. Flanking 
the Stars and Stripes are the British and the 
four-starred general’s flags 
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PAY ROLL CHECK , 
NATIONAL COMPANY 
DAYTON. OHIO 


NUMBER 

HOURS. 0.00 F 

0.00 8 G 1.00 256 


FEB. 1943 
294- 12-4465 
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How fast could You figure a War Worker’s Pay Check? 


It’s a big job in itself to figure 
straight time, overtime, piece- 
work rates and so on— then 
make deductions for Social 
Security, War Bonds, Victory 
Tax, Insurance, and many 
more. * Multiply the figure 
work on one pay check by tens 
of thousands and you wonder 
how millions of war workers 
ever get paid on time! * The 
National Payroll Machine was 
war-born to meet this need. It 
posts, computes, classifies, 
prints — provides several rec- 
ords at one touch of the “net- 
pay” key. It does its work 
systematically, mechanically— 
faster and better than it was 


ever done before. ® It is saving 
vital man-hours for great war 
plants—helping win America’s 
battle of production. * This 
is only one of many systems 
built by National to save time 
and protect money and records 
for business, industry, govern- 
ment and the public. National 
Accounting-Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines are available to war 
industries on priorities. A 
large stock of modern used 
cash registers is also available. 


We proudly fly the Army- 
Navy with two stars 
for ‘unceasing excel- 
lence" in the production 
of precision instruments 
and other war materiel. 


The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 


CASH REGISTERS © ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


SYSTEMS INFORMATION e SALES e SUPPLIES 
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Wherever records are 
kept or money is handled, 
there is need for some 
product of The National 
Cash Register Company 


OFFICES. IN 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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THE NATIONAL PROSPECT 


HERBERT BRATTER 
Washington, D.C. 


When it’s time to convert 


for business men to remember that 

“post-war” for many companies 
will come before the war is entirely over. 
Unlike 1918, we shall not this time sud- 
denly crash from war into worldwide 
peace. The change will come in stages: 
Italy, Germany, Japan. It is too much 
to hope that the whole Axis will give up 
on a single day. Despite the splendid 
victory in North Africa, even the first 
step in the transition to peace, Germa- 
ny’s collapse, still seems very far away. 
And when the last bomb has dropped 
on Tokyo, there still will be, in all like- 
lihood, years of policing abroad, even 
though all the boys will be anxious to 
come home at once. 

The economic readjustment will take 
a long time. It probably will start before 
the Pacific war is ended in those lines 
where we shall have an adequate stock- 
pile of weapons. In such lines we may be 
able to start reconversion before the 
first Armistice. 

Reconversion is a planning problem 
for both business and government. The 
war contractor andsubcontractor should 
try to anticipate whether his will be 
among the first contracts to be termi- 
nated. Is the product he makes one that 
is needed in the European theatre of 
war, but not so much in the Pacific? 
Or is it something of which the supply 
for all theatres of war is becoming 
adequate? The Government, on the 
other hand, has a difficult problem. It 
has to decide which of competing con- 
tractors should first be permitted to 
convert to civilian goods. If company 
A is selected, will companies B, C and D 
complain of favoritism? Or will com- 
pany A be the complainant? 

These are questions which will need 
to be answered not simply when the 
last shot is fired, but commencing much 
sooner. 


I PLANNING for post-war, it is well 


How some companies approach 
the problem 

Company post-war planning is going 
on all over the country. To help guide 
business men in their planning, the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
the government-sponsored business man’s 
group located in the Commerce Depart- 
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ment Building in Washington, has re- 
cently added to its list of publications 
three case studies. The first tells how 
one medium-sized manufacturing com- 
pany has approached the problem, list- 
ing, classifying and testing the ideas of 
its managerial staff. Another of the 
CED’s case studies describes how the 
Tennessee Enamel Manufacturing Com- 
pany plans for the post-war world. The 
CED has taken special interest in the 
preparation of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s monograph, “‘ Markets After the 
War,” by S. Morris Livingston. That 
study is designed “to assist marketing 
analysts in setting their sights on a 
common goal of post-war opportunity 
for American business.” Starting with 
the now widely accepted proposition 
that a high level of highly productive 
employment must be maintained after 
the war, it seeks to answer three ques- 
tions: 

1. What would total business volume 
be if most of the people who will want 
to work after the war do have pro- 
ductive jobs? 

. How does the war affect the possibil- 
ity of reaching that goal? What will 
be the magnitude of the accumulated 
demand for goods? How big a back- 
log of purchasing power in the form 
of extra savings? What obstacles 
must be overcome? 


3. What opportunities would such a 
national market offer your business? 
Starting with an assumed total vol- 
ume of business which may be far 
above the best pre-war year, how 
can you determine the market po- 
tential for your products? 


All business men planning post-war 
merchandising studies should possess 
themselves of this monograph. A useful 
feature of it are the descriptions of post- 
war market estimating by the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, the American 
Rolling Mills Company, a rubber tire 
company, and others. Copies of the 
booklet are obtainable from the Com- 
merce Department free. 


Those government plants 


A SPECIAL question in many business 
men’s minds is: What should be done 
after the war with the more than 1,500 
plants now owned by the Government? 
According to Secretary of Commerce 
Jones, in some fields, such as aluminum, 
magnesium and rubber, the Govern- 
ment will, at the end of the war, have 
a much greater capacity than private 
industry. In aircraft and airplane parts, 
the Government will own many times 
what private industry has built. In 
still other fields, government plants 
will be a major factor. In discussing this 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Britain’s Prime Minister Winston Churchill, and 
their military staffs met in Washington last month to chart the future course of the war 
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For Federal Taxes, Old or New . . 


STANDARD 
FEDERAL TAX 
SERVICE 


Yesterday’s law or today’s law 
... the accepted reporter for 
promptness, completeness, 
convenience, and dependability. 


Loose leaf... always up-to-date. 
Write for Details 


House, Inc,, 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 
New YORK 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE, MUNSEY BLDG. 
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Every bank in the country is important in financing the most stu- 
pendous business the world has ever known—global war. And every 
man and woman, every machine in every bank is vital to the war effort. 


Monroe machines are at work in banks all over the country; they 
are saving time and man power in their fast, accurate production of 
figures. Fortunately, these Monroe machines were sturdily built for 
years of service; and you must make them last for the duration. 
From now to Victory, the manufacturing resources of Monroe are 
turning out fighting munitions. 


Through a nation wide system of Monroe-owned branches, Monroe 
offers you these two definite services to keep your machines at work: 
Guaranteed Mechanical Maintenance through regular inspections by 
trained mechanics who keep your Monroes operating efficiently; and 
expert analysis of your figure work and forms to give you the fullest use 
of your Monroe equipment. 


Phone your nearest Monroe 
branch or write us for full de- 
tails about Monroe wartime 
service. Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Inc., 
Orange, New Jersey. 


Machines for Calculating, 
Adding, Bookkeeping 
and Checkwriting 


NATIONAL PROSPECT—Cont. 


subject with the CED, Mr. Jones said: 


Congress will have to decide how these goy- 
ernment properties are to be operated in 
peacetime, and it will need the advice of 
every thinking man. In my view, Congress can 
be relied upon if those of us in business will 
be honest and frank with Congress. It will 
be bad for the country, and each and every 
one of us, if any industrial group attempts to 
take selfish advantage in the transformation 
we will have to face. It is, however, possible, 
if business and industry seek to cooperate 
wholeheartedly with government, that much 
of the war expansion can be put to work use- 
fully for the United States and for many 
parts of the world. Certainly there will be an 
opportunity for private initiative and private 
capital to replace government in business. 
It is your responsibility to see that this op- 
portunity is not missed. 


While systematic post-war planning 
at the level of the business man is 
being encouraged on a broad front, 
planning at government levels, includ- 
ing regional, state, and local is not 
being overlooked. The National Re- 
sources Planning Board calls those three 
levels of planning necessary and deserv- 
ing of encouragement. 

The NRPB reports a $7,700,000,000 
“shelf” of Federal construction and im- 
provement projects to be available after 
the war. Of these, only $1,350,000,000 
is involved in surveys already author- 
ized or underway. About $3,000,000,000 
more can be started with no further 
action by Congress. This shelf of proj- 
ects consists of such public works as 
buildings, roads, power, irrigation and 
flood control works, land and forest 
improvements, and the like. 

Other purposes for which large sums 
of public funds may be spent after the 
war include soil-erosion protection, pub- 
lic health, and education. 


Government planning 


SENATOR Walter F. George in his 
address before the recent convention of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States expressed his views on post- 
war public finance policy. Since the 
Senator heads both the important Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and the recently 
formed special Senate Post-war Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning Committee, 


his views deserve our careful attention. 


Senator George believes that the present 
high tax rates can remain in force only 
so long as the war lasts, and that they 
cannot be increased. Reserves for post- 
war contingencies must be built up 
during the war and “several potent 
mistakes in the excess profits tax and 
post-war credit provisions of the reve- 
nue law must be corrected.” Senator 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 
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“You can Bend that White Oak—wzth your Hands” 


Heart of white oak, which once had to 
be treated for a year before it was fit for 
the “ribs” of PT boats and other vital 
naval craft, now goes to sea in a fraction 
of the former time. There’s a reason. 

A Mid-west lumber company had a 
secret process, by which lumber is treated 
in great vats to make it several hundred 
times more pliable than normally. Giant 
kilns then reduce a year’s drying time to 
two weeks. But—to produce this treated 


lumber ox a wartime scale—the company 


needed a large part of the country’s avail- 
able supply of heart of white oak. 

In conjunction with the company’s 
local bank, the Chase promptly helped 
to finance the purchase of needed mate- 
rials—with the result that the operations 
of the company have been speeded— 
more PT boats are in action and just 
that much more pressure is brought 
against the Axis sooner. In ways such as 
this, banking, on many fronts, is helping 


to speed victory. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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A TEAM FOR 


From the split-second timing of gridiron 
strategy to the perfect precision of plane- 
ground force coordination, efficient team- 
work is an outstanding American char- 
acteristic. 

And it’s a characteristic that American 
property insurance agents have demon- 
strated in this national emergency—in 
more ways than one. For instance, they 
are bringing sound insurance protection 
to American homes and American in- 
dustry, and are maintaining efficient 
service to policyholders, in spite of many 
handicaps, such as shortage of help and 
curtailment of transportation facilities. 
And this in addition to many duties con- 


nected with civilian defense—so impor- 
tant to the nation at war. 

What’s more, they are patriotically 
cooperating with our company in its 
modest contribution to financing the war 
through the Ninetieth Anniversary War 
Loan campaign in the following way: 

All new gross premiums collected on fire 
and other policies that the Home writes for 
the balance of the year are being invested 
in War Loan Bonds. These purchases are 
OVER and ABOVE the normal govern- 
ment bond purchases which the Company 
is continuing to make. 

That’s American teamwork—and it’s 
cooperation that can only spell Victory! 


THE HOME 


Company 


NEW YORK 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE 


MARINE 


INSURANCE 
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NATIONAL PROSPECT—Cont. 


George favors a general sales tax, elim- 
ination of non-essential expenditures, 
repeal or reduction of the excess-profits 
tax promptly upon cessation of hostili- 
ties, and elimination of double taxation 
of stockholders. 

The Senate post-war committee does 
not interest itself in purely political 
matters. These are left to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. In the House of 
Representatives, where many resolu- 
tions have been introduced, the only 
post-war organization so far formed is 
the Republican committee of 32 headed 
by Representative Charles A. Wolver- 
ton. This committee was created only 
in April and, like the above-mentioned 
Senate committee, at this writing has 
not yet got down to work. 

Among individual planners in Con- 
gress, Wright Patman, of soldiers’ bonus 
fame, looks toward wide diversification 
of opportunities to rehabilitate the 
country after the war. He suggests 
that: 


With Government help, credit can be ar- 
ranged for these returning servicemen so that 
they will be able to get the needed money to 
enter business in their own right. This money 
could be guaranteed in the same way that 
banks are secured under the Housing Act 
and through Commodity Credit loans. 


Financial Policy 


RECENT estimates of total net public 
and private debts in this country re- 
veal an increase from $160 billions in 
1939 to $224 billions last December. 
The biggest component is, of course, the 
net public debt, Federal and state, 
which was $51 billions in 1939 and $110 
billions last year. Private debt is es- 
timated to have increased only slightly, 
from $109 billions to some $113 billions. 

The tremendous wartime growth of 
the public debt is a cause of uneasiness 
to both those who are worried about 
the debts’ servicing and repayment, 
and to those who anticipate that after 
the war the Government will have to 
“prime the pump” with public works 
and other social projects. That portion 
of the public debt represented by Sav- 
ings Bonds, unlike ordinary bonds, is 
redeemable at the Treasury at the hold- 
ers’ option anytime after 60 days from 
purchase. Polls show that the typical 
Savings Bond holder intends to spend 
at least some of his savings after the 
war. Should a large part of the savings 
bonds be presented at one time, the 
Treasury would have the problem of 
suddenly raising unpredictable millions 
in cash by taxation or borrowing from 
the banks. 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION 

William K. Jackson, vice-president, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, discusses war production 

and transportation at the annual meeting of the Chamber in New York with WPB Vice- 
chairman Batt, ODT Director Eastman, and Maritime Commission Chairman Land 


Prompt R.bable 
INFORMATION ABOUT CANADA 


Through our 545 Branches in Canada, the New York Agency 
is in close touch with every phase of Commercial and Financial 
activity in the Dominion and is well equipped to assist and 
serve corporations, firms and individuals interested in Canada. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE -- - TORONTO, CANADA 


S. H. LOGAN, President A. E. ARSCOTT, Executive Vice President 
S. M. WEDD, General Manager 


NEW YORK AGENCY: Exchange Place and Hanover Street 


Agents: C. J. STEPHENSON — N. J. H. HODGSON 


1. To make any store a better store... 
2. To win more desirable tenants... 


3. To increase revenue from store properties... 


Plan to remodel with 
new Pittco Store Fronts! 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
2242-3 GRANT BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


"PITTSBURGH 
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st CANADA 


AIR OFFENSIVE 


Royal Canadian Air Force Squadrons are in the 
thick of the air offensive over Europe. They have 
taken part in some of the most devastating raids of 
the war—on the U-boat bases at Lorient, Wilhelms- 
haven, St. Nazaire; on the key transport cities of 
Rennes and Rouen; on the Krupp works at Essen 
and the naval base at Brest; on Stuttgart, Wurt- 
temberg, Munich and Nuremburg. On their daily 
raids over Germany U. S. heavy bombers have fre- 
quently been escorted by Canadian fighters. There 
are now about 30 R.C.A.F. Squadrons, maintained 
and equipped by Canada, serving with the R.A.F. 
units in every part of the world, including Canadian 
personnel. During March the largest R.C.A.F. con- 
tingent since the start of the war arrived in England. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office - Montreal New York Agency - 68 William Street 


will be interested in the facts presented. More detailed information is avail- 
able on request to The Wartime Information Board, Ottawa, Canada. 


4 This advertisement is published in the belief that our American neighbors y 
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Sound Insurance in a 
Dependable Company 


THE 


London & Lancashire 


2 
GR O U P LONDON & 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + ORIENT LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY « LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- GROUP 
PANY, LTD. « SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK : 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (FIRE DEPARTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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The Reluctant Hero 


In reducing its debt by taxation, 
the post-war government will have the 
problem of deciding who shall bear the 
brunt of the taxes; that is, who shall 
pay off the wartime investors in Savings 
Bonds. Some officials point out the need 
of studying now the wartime tax burden 
of the several income classes, so that 
after the war no undue burden will be 
placed on any single class of our popu- 
lation. 


Small business in a big, busy world 


SMALL business is very -much inter- 
ested in what the post-war has in store 
for it. To many, it appears that the end 
of the war will find big business bigger 
than ever, and the ranks of small busi- 
ness thinned and starved. When the 
war is over all business; big and small, 
will have to accommodate itself to the 
new conditions. There will be new prod- 
ucts and new manufacturing methods. 
The population distribution will be dif- 
ferent. Old market data handbooks will 
be almost useless. New methods of 
treating and storing foods, for example, 
will alter marketing and merchandising 
habits as we used to know them. And 
our capacity to produce will be enor- 
mous. The implications of this fact are 
both thrilling and ominous, for it pre- 
sents a challenge to our ability to keep 
our people employed. 

S. Morris Livingston of the Com- 
merce Department estimates that in 
1946 (if the war is over by then) the 
capacity of available manpower will be 
15 to 20 per cent greater than the ca- 
pacity in 1940, and 40 to 50 per cent 
greater than the actual output in 1940. 
Pointing to the growth trend in both 
total labor force and man-hour output 
over a long period of years, he declares 
that “the nation’s output after the war 
must substantially exceed the 1940 
level, if unemployment is to be held 
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within reasonable bounds. . . . The 
output per man-hour in 1946 will be 
13.5 per cent greater than in 1941 
and 20 per cent greater than in 1940. 
_. » Combining the potential increase 
in man-hours of employment and the 
projected increase in output per man- 
hour, the potential output of available 
manpower in 1946 would be 25 per cent 
greater than the actual output in 1941 
and 46 per cent above 1940.” 

These columns have mentioned the 
existence in congressional and other 
Washington circles of a desire to find 
some way to extend long-term and 
intermediate-term credit to small and 
not-so-small businesses for the purpose 
of financing reconversion to peacetime 
activity. One such plan, although in no 
way limited to reconversion purposes, 
was prepared at Senator Mead’s re- 
quest by William Sheperdson of Wash- 
ington, in his capacity as an individual 
and not as chief of the Commerce 
Department’s Small Business Unit. This 
detailed plan proposes a “Federal Re- 
serve Small Business Finance Corpora- 
tion” to operate under the Federal 
Reserve Board, making intermediate 
and long-term loans “with or without 
participation of banks.” These loans 
would be guaranteed by an insurance 
fund. 

The Federal Reserve Board also is 
giving thought to this subject, in view 
of the interest shown by the Senate 
Small Business Committee. 


Checkered outlook 


TuE problem of reconverting former 
civilian-goods producers is really not a 
problem at all, according to some post- 
war planners. In view of the large pent- 
up demand for civilian goods, industry 
won’t be able to supply all would-be 
customers. Where there is a real prob- 
lem is in finding uses for the large air- 
craft, shipbuilding, powder and other 


Eric C. Johnston, president, Brown-Johnston 

Company, Spokane, Washington, has been 

reelected to the presidency of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 
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The year of the Pan-American 


we celebrated our 512 Birthday! 


HEN Buffalo’s great Pan-American Exposition 
finally closed its doors after playing host to the 
world for months, there were many who realized that 
a new era was dawning for the Niagara Frontier. They 
found the Marine equipped and ready to play a leading 
role in the period of development which was to follow. 


For the year of the Pan-American, 1901, was the 51st 
Birthday of the Marine. 


Throughout its 92 year history, the Marine has played 
an important part in the growth of Niagara Frontier 
commerce and industry. Today, as Buffalo’s oldest and 
largest commercial bank, we are confidently looking 
forward to continued progress after the war. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


A Marine Midland Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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WILL YOU CALL 
OR SHALL WE? 


The Philadelphia National 
Bank... largest commercial 
bank in the Third Federal 
Reserve District and Fiscal 
Agent for the City of Phila- 
delphia and for the State of 
Pennsylvania... has in the 
course of its 140 years carried 
the deposit accounts of many 
of America’s greatest business 
firms and corporations. 


Today...as always...it is ready, 
able and eager to serve sound 
substantial American and for- 
eign businesses. 


We repeat...will you call or 
shall we? 


LHE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Resources over $750,000,000 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


‘strictly-war-goods establishments which 


did not exist in pre-war days and which 
cannot expect to find a civilian market 
to keep them occupied. Quite possibly 
we shall face after the war a period of 
mixed prosperity and depression. 


A Note on British and American 
Price Control Experience 


ComPaRISON of British and American 
experience in “holding the line” shows 
that the British are meeting with much 
more success than we are. This is true 
after due allowance for the different 
economic circumstances prevailing in 
the two countries and the fact that 
Britain was at war before we were. 

The British were slow in getting living 
costs under control. The index of the 
cost of living there rose very steeply 
from the outbreak of war until the Sum- 
mer of 1941 when price control and ra- 
tioning measures showed their effect. 
Since then the cost of living has been 
held very steady at not more than 130 
per cent of the August 1939 level. 

In the United States the cost of living 
remained steady from the outbreak of 
the war in Europe through 1940. Based 
on August 1939= 100, the BLS cost-of- 
living index was 102.1 at the end of 1940. 
But in 1941 a rapid rise commenced, and 
to date this has continued without a 
break. We are trying to hold the line, 
but it is slipping through our fingers and 
getting too hot to hold. The comparison 
with the U.K. may be seen in the table: 


INDEX OF Cost oF LIVING 
(August 1939 = 100) 
United Kingdom 

Month Allitems Food Clothing 

125.8 126.3 154.2 
May 1941 1290 124.8 175.9 
Feb. 1943 128.4 119.7 175.9 
Mar. 1943........ 128.4 120.4 173.5 


United States 

Allitems Food Clothing 
102.1 104.1 101.3 
104.4 109.2 102.5 
Feb. 1943 122.6 142.9 125.5 
In the United Kingdom price control 
has been effected by direct edict, ra- 
tioning, government sales of commodi- 
ties at “less than cost,” subsidies of 
various kinds, and effective wage con- 
trol. To a considerable extent British 
price control has been made possible by 
the United States lend-lease program 
which has furnished the British with 

large supplies of daily necessities. 
Conversely, the lend-lease program 
has tended to increase prices and the 
cost of living here, reducing supplies 
available while simultaneously increas- 
ing the funds in the hands of the people. 
Without lend-lease, the British record 
of price control would not compare with 

ours so favorably as it does. 
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ARE PUMPED FROM THE SHAFTS OF ANACONDA MINES 


Night and day, the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company pumps drainage water from its 
Butte, Montana mines — billions of gallons a 
year—an amount equal to the needs of a city 
the size of Terre Haute. § But, while this water 
would otherwise interfere with the efficient 
mining of war metals, it isn’t all 


waste water by any means. It car- 


jackets, shell and cartridge cases, rotating 
bands and scores of other war uses. § This re- 
covery of copper from mine water is just one 
example of the “all out” effort the copper 
industry is making to meet the tremendous 
demands for its metals and alloys. Record pro- 

duction of copper, zinc and manga- 

nese by Anaconda and its subsidi- 


aries are important contributions 
which is recovered in precipitat- The Army-Navy “E” 


to the drive to victory. Our 7,000 
ing plants. The copper in these ing production of, war men who are in the armed services 
materials has been 
precipitates, after smelting and awarded to ten sepa- are a constant spur to every 
refining, finds its way into bullet 


ries in solution copper sulphate 


rate plants of the 
Anaconda organization man on the job to do his utmost. 
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Your Reading 


If you want any of the books mentioned 
on this page, send your check for the 
published price to BANKING, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York City. Your order will 
be filled prompily. 


The Public Debt 


THE NEw PHILOSOPHY OF PUBLIC 
Dest. By Harold G. Moulton. The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 92 pp. $1. 


Brooxrnes’ president drops block- 
busters on the viewpoint that “a huge 
public debt is a national asset rather 
than a liability and that continuous defi- 
cit spending is essential to the economic 
prosperity of the nation.” 

This philosophy, as contrasted with 
the “traditional” view that our na- 
tional financial stability is imperilled 
by a continuously unbalanced budget 
and a rapidly rising public debt, is ad- 
vocated, Dr. Moulton recalls, by the 
National Resources Planning Board, 
by “numerous individuals high in the 
councils of the Government,” and by 
various groups unconnected with the 
Administration. Of the individuals fa- 
voring the new view, he refers partic- 
ularly to A. A. Berle, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, and Professor Alvin H. 
Hansen, consultant to the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Planning Board. 

The arguments of Messrs. Berle and 
Hansen are the targets of some expert 
precision bombing by Dr. Moulton, who 
believes that the conflict represented by 
the differences between their views and 
those of the “old school” is currently 
the crucial economic issue. 

“Until this basic issue of national 
policy is settled,” he says, “we shall 
inevitably drift in the direction indi- 
cated by the new philosophy—because 
the money appropriating authorities 
can hardly be expected to muster suffi- 
cient resolution to resist the persistent 
demands for increased public outlays or 
to levy sufficiently heavy taxes to cover 
the appropriations. The apparently easy 

. Way is, moreover, always the popu- 
lar way. Unless the issue is decided by 
the process of intellectual discussion, it 
is likely to be automatically determined 
by the temper and trend of the times 
backed by the ‘educational activities’ 
and pressures of the spending agencies.” 

Dr. Moulton has certainly made a 
Grade A contribution to the “intellectu- 
al discussion,” and his able little book 
is a welcome refresher course for the un- 
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countable millions who believe with him 
that unless our public finance is main- 
tained on a stable basis, ‘‘the founda- 
tion stone for international reconstruc- 
tion will rest on quicksand.” 


Blue Book 


RAND McNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY. 
2,604 pp. $15. 


Ts, the first 1943 edition of the “blue 
book,” shows new all-time highs for 
bank deposits, surplus, total resources, 
cash and government bond holdings of 
the nation’s banking system. Fifty-six 
more banks increased their total re- 
sources to more than $25,000,000 in the 
last half of 1942, making a total of 390 
institutions in this category. The fa- 
miliar reference book contains its usual 
features, with statistical data as of 
March 1943. 


Auditing 


INTERNAL AupDITING: A NEW MaAn- 
AGEMENT TECHNIQUE. The Institute of 


Internal Auditors. Brock & Wallston, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 435 pp. $3. 


Eorrep by John B. Thurston, internal 
auditor of the North American Com- 
pany, this volume is a symposium of 
addresses, discussions and other mate- 
rial developed under the Institute’s 
direction. General subjects covered in- 
clude public accounting in relation to 
internal auditing, new developments in 
manuals and reports, education and 
training of internal auditing personnel. 


Other Books 


MONETARY AND BANKING THEORIES 
OF JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY. By Sister 
M. Grace Madeleine. Dolphin Press, 
Philadelphia. 181 pp. $2.50. This study 
of an important period in our history is 
by the professor of economics in Im- 
maculata College. The author points 
out that “many of the points involved 
in the controversies of a century ago are 
present today in discussions of the prin- 
ciples of monetary management.” 


Book Marker 


FATHER CALLS TO BRING HIM 
HIS BOOK, WHICH IS OPEN ON 
THE TABLE, AND DONT LOSE 
HIS PLACE 


BOOK FALLS OFF AS HE 15 
STARTLED BY A ROAR FROM 
FATHER To HURRY UP 


S10P5 AT DESK 10 PICK UPA 
LETTER TO MARK THE PLACE SO 
HE CAN CARRY THE BOOK, 
CLOSED, ON HIS FINGER TIPS 


PICKS UP BOOK, INSERTS 
LETTER IN A LIKELY-LOOKING 
PLACE, AND SPEEDS UP 


FINDS IT EVEN MORE ENTER- 
TAINING TO CARRY BOOK ON 

H)S HEAD, BUT THIS REQUIRES 
60IN6 VERY SLOWLY 


DELIVERS BOOK, FATHER SPENDING 
EVENING LOOKING FOR Hi5 PLACE, 
AND MOTHER ALL NEAT DAY 
LOOKING FOR AUNT SUE'S LETTER 
THAT SHE HASN'T ANSWERED 


RELEASED BY BELL SYNDICATE, INC. 
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AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, 
FORGERY AND 


GLASS INSURANCE a 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


WITH WHICH 1S AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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A PROFITABLE VOLUME OF SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS!” 


@ How did he get them? He mailed a coupon like the one below. Installed the 
Todd Special Checking Account Service which best met his bank’s individual 
needs...and gave his customers what they wanted, on a “pay-as-you-go” basis: 
convenience, safety, freedom from minimum balance requirements. 

Then he used the tested methods which other banks have employed success- 
fully to obtain a paying volume of such accounts. Todd supplied these promo- 
tional ideas, too. 

The same information is available to you, without obligation, of course. Just 
mail the coupon. 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


I should like to have more details about the Todd Special Checking 
Account Services and the promotional material that helps to get 
profitable accounts. 


BANK NAME 

ADDRESS. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Ancestry of Insured Credit 


Here are a few random notes on a subject that may loom 
large in the days to come. 


E beginnings of modern banking can easily be 
| traced to the medieval goldsmiths, whose strong- 
boxes furnished facilities for the safekeeping of 
bullion. These individuals issued their receipts for 
bullion, which gradually became accepted as circulating 
notes, at first backed by a reserve of 100 per cent in 
gold or silver, as well as by the capital of the goldsmith. 
During the course of years, the goldsmiths found it 
possible to make loans or advances of bullion and notes 
from among the aggregate deposited by customers. 
These advances generally took the form of notes, which 
were not fully secured by specie. However, they were 
backed by the reputation and ability of the issuer. 

Some of the best borrowing customers of the gold- 
smiths were the monarchs and princes, who even in 
those days believed that they could spend themselves 
into prosperity. The kings also took a modern view 
that, since they and the goldsmiths owed the debt to 
each other, the debt really was no problem at all and 
need never be repaid. 


Recarptess of the ultimate outcome of this philoso- 
phy, it was originally a case of the bankers guaranteeing 
the financial responsibility of the government instead 
of the government insuring the bankers. 

On the other hand the governments participated in 
some of the commercial ventures of their day and the 
sovereigns financed speculative voyages such as those 
of Columbus. However, their participation was as entre- 
preneur, rather than as a guarantor for the private 
capital invested in the undertakings. 

During the American Civil War the national banking 
system was organized, largely as an instrumentality of 
war finance. Banks became an outlet for government 
bonds. Their notes were the chief means of extending 
credit, and these notes (the most important element of 
their liabilities) were guaranteed in full by the Govern- 
ment. Thus the banks facilitated the solvency of the 
Government and the Government guaranteed the notes 
of the banks. 

In ensuing decades deposits began to be more im- 
portant than notes as a medium of exchange, and 
agitation was begun for a government guarantee of 
bank deposits, equivalent to the guarantee of notes. 

There were several state experiments in the guarantee 
of bank deposits, all of them unsuccessful, before the 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
Just what does the future hold for the idea of government 
participation in private credit risk? 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation was chartered. 

Even before deposit insurance was established the 
question was asked: if we insure deposits, why not 
insure loans also? Losses to depositors chiefly result 
from losses to the banks on loans and investments. 
Bank investments now are chiefly United States securi- 
ties, direct or guaranteed. Loans represent the major 
uncovered assets subject to loss. 

The guarantee of loans was not a new or particularly 
novel idea. There long had been intergovernmental 
guarantees of national securities, and as an extension 
of that idea, there were numerous instances of govern- 
ment guarantees of private extensions of credit to for- 
eign countries. It was found easier to collect foreign 
loans made by private interests than to collect those 
made by a government. Apparently the stigma of 
default did not attach to repudiations of debt between 
governments, although it was important not to default 
to a private lender. This developed into government- 
organized export credit insurance plans whose object 
was to relieve bankers of hazards of export trade. 
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. . . Governments participated in some of the commercial ventures of their day and the sovereigns financed 


speculative voyages such as those of Columbus.” The Netherlands Estates General voted a subvention of 
1,000,000 guilders to the Dutch West India Company, whose house in Amsterdam is pictured above 


During the depression of the early 1930’s much finan- 
cial relief was granted by directed loans by government 
agencies or government-owned corporations. After the 
bottom of the depression was reached proposals to 
stimulate economic revival in the housing field included 
government guarantees against loss to those who made 
loans for repairs and modernization, or new construction. 

The Federal Housing Administration was organized 
in 1934 with authority to charge a certain fee for its 
assumption of risk against loss on insured loans. Sub- 
sequently there have been bank loans on agricultural 
commodities covered by purchase agreements of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and loans for war pro- 
duction, guaranteed by the War Department, Navy 
Department, and Maritime Commission. Fees for 
guarantees on these loans range from 10 per cent of the 
loan rate on guarantees of 60 per cent or less, to 30-50 
per cent of the loan rate for guarantees over 90 per cent. 
The maximum interest rate that may be charged bor- 
rowers under Regulation V is 5 per cent. 

Proposals are now current to guarantee banks against 
loss in making production loans to agriculture; and for 
government-guaranteed loans to small business. Other 
proposals may be forthcoming before post-war recon- 
struction is completed. By using a series of guarantees, 
the Government is in a position to channel credit into 
various activities which may be deemed to be socially 


desirable or whose objects call for special attention of 
the bureaucracy. 

The function of risk-taking must be continued re- 
gardless of the kind of economic system under which 
we operate. When this function is undertaken by the 
private banking system, the cost is paid for by higher 
interest rates to borrowers of poor credit risk. If risk is 
assumed by the Government the cost is generally 
socialized or spread over all users of credit. 

About 1933 and subsequent years there developed a 
school of thought among academic reformers to the 
effect that banks which held demand deposits should 
hold a reserve of 100 per cent in government securities— 
thus the bank always could fully meet its liabilities in 
paper money. According to this school of thought loans 
should be made by institutions that did not receive 
demand deposits but which received funds from the 
sale of stock, or bonds or other obligations with a defi- 
nite date of maturity. Under such a system, lenders 
need never call loans to meet withdrawals of demand 
deposits. Loans would be made chiefly by government 
agencies and finance companies, while banks would pro- 
vide a medium of exchange by serving as bookkeepers 
for hire. 

The 100 per cent reserve plan did not make much 
progress under that name, but the trend over the past 


decade definitely has been toward the original objectives. 
AP 


President Roosevelt signing the 
Banking Act of 1933 which 
created the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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BANKING 


Mr. Brown, assistant cashier of the Bank of Kodiak, 
Kodiak, Alaska, reports on a banker’s life in a town 
where “anything can happen — and usually does!” 


RIOR to the war, Kodiak was more or less off the 
Prerten path. At that time it was‘a small fishing 

village with a population of 500 people, in good 
part Aleuts, or an admixture of Aleut and Russian 
blood from the days of Baranoff. 

In 1939 construction was started on a naval air 
station near the village, which brought an influx of 
construction men, their families, as well as Navy and 
Army officers and men. No banking facilities were 
available. 

With this in mind, O. A. Torgerson came from 
Cordova, Alaska, to Kodiak in 1939 to see if the con- 
ditions warranted organizing a bank. On March 4, 1940, 
the Bank of Kodiak opened for business, with Mr. 
Torgerson president and cashier, and W. J. Erskine and 
Ben Kraft, vice-presidents. There was one employee— 
“Torgy” himself. He did everything from opening the 
door in the morning to finally writing up the “general” 
at night. His lunch was brought to him by his wife from 
their home upstairs. That was how it all started. 


Frou that beginning the bank grew by leaps and 
bounds to a high figure of slightly less than $4 million 
in total assets in two and one half years. It became 
necessary to double the size of the banking quarters 
and, naturally, to employ more people. We now number 
10 and have plenty of duties to keep us out of mischief. 

I arrived in Kodiak in October 1941 and met my new 
boss for the first time at the dock. The bank at that time 
was growing by jumps, and there was no time for for- 
malities. We all worked practically night and day. 
Kodiak was a roaring boom town, a man was lucky to 
find a place to sleep. The numerous bars were doing a 
land office business and drunks were a dime a dozen. 
Coming from a peaceful town on Long Island, New York, 
it was quite a change. 

Kodiak is a warm, not a frigid, place. We do not bank 
in igloos. I didn’t know what an Alaskan bank might be 
like, and I was pleasantly surprised at our quarters. 
We think them nice; they are well planned, more modern 
than the usual run of banks in the smaller towns and 
suburbs in the States. There is a fireplace in the lobby 
and on raw, wet nights (we bank Saturday nights, too) 
it provides a cheerful note. We have good equipment, 
but must of necessity forego the more complicated 
machines, as we have no service at hand, should they 
break down. 

Our bear collection is something. I’ll bet we have more 
bears in our bank than you'll find in any other bank in 
Alaska and the States. One is a stuffed Kodiak cub, 
posed in a rearing position in the lobby. He is not very 
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large, standing six feet. Sometimes dogs wander in and, 
catching sight of the bear, let out a yelp and wind up 
growling on the other side of the lobby. They have to 
pass that bear going out and sometimes it takes urging. 
Our collection includes a Kodiak hide that came from an 
animal shot on Afognak Island, close by. It is large, 
measuring nine feet four inches from nose to tail and 
unusual in that it is extremely blond for Kodiaks. Also 
there is a very fine specimen of polar bear from near 
Point Barrow. We have a grizzly, and a black. Another 
Kodiak head and a wolverine pelt complete the animal 
end of the display. 

A totem pole stands against one wall in the lobby. 
It is very old, and a fine example of carving—a raven 
totem. We also display in a show case, among other 
things, Attu baskets, woven fine as linen by a native 
woman on the island of Attu. She is very old and partly 
blind. Now that Attu is in the Japs’ possession she is 
either a prisoner, or dead. With her passes her fine art. 
So far as is known, she was never able to impart her 
knowledge to the younger people. 

Banking here is not to be compared with the usual 
procedure at home. Owing to the extremely rapid 
growth, we found that we could expect to be under- 
staffed, and so would have to short cut many opera- 
tions to enable us to care for the volume of work. In 
addition to the banking hours in town, we go to the 
naval air station Thursday nights and conduct a com- 
plete banking business in the paymaster’s office. In the 
course of an evening’s business there, we have at times 
handled as many as eleven or twelve hundred pay checks. 


Ar different times it has been necessary to go to other 
camps where no facilities were available, such as ma- 
chines, and, in one case, it was necessary to go around 
the bunkhouse opening accounts on the benches. 

For the most part, our customers are easy to get 
along with—on the rough and ready side, perhaps, but 
not demanding, and, in the great majority of cases, 
honest as the day is long. I enjoy working with them. 
During the past year’ and more they have been working 
long hours and receive excellent pay. Some have to be 
taught the rudiments of handling a bank account, but 
most construction men are accustomed to making and 
spending better than average earnings, so we have not 
had many arguments about the fairness of our exchange 
and service charges, which are in some cases slightly 
higher than in the United States, although reasonable 
considering the much higher cost of doing business here. 

Our biggest source of annoyance is with drunks. 
When these lads take their hair down, they do it in no 
uncertain fashion. On a busy Saturday night it is not 
unusual to have at least one either want to sing, fight, 
whistle, buy the bank, tip the girls or make a speech. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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Banking Up Kiska Way 


Our Golden Chest 


EDWARD H. COLLINS 


The author, associate financial editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune and correspondent of The Economist, 
London, is a frequent contributor to BANKING. 


considered the three most important require- 
ments for making war. Her reply was: “Gold, 
more gold, and still more gold.” 

If the fabulous Empress of the Russias were to return 
today she would be shocked at what she found. For she 
would discover that instead of feverishly expanding 
their output the gold producing nations of the world 
were deliberately reducing it and that the financing of 
the greatest war in history was being carried out almost 
without benefit of that precious metal. 

This is not to say that gold has not played an im- 
portant part in the preparations for war or in the financ- 
ing of its early stages. Japan, for example, shipped hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in gold to this country in the 
Thirties to finance the purchase of materials for her 
program of naval and military expansion and to build 
up sufficient stocks to see her through such an eventual- 
ity as that which developed in December 1941. 

In the case of Britain, too, gold played a substantial 
role for a time. In the Fall of 1939, Britain had $17.4 
billions in foreign assets, of which some $4.5 billions 
represented gold, dollar balances and American invest- 
ments. By January 15, 1941, according to a statement 
submitted to the Ways and Means Committee by Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, total dollar exchange assets had 
shrunk to $1.775 billions, of which only $205 millions 
represented gold. Complete exhaustion of British assets 
here and abroad was only prevented by the enactment 
of lend-lease in March 1941. Since then the bulk of 
American exports to the United Kingdom—and, for 
that matter, to more than 30 other countries as well— 
has been financed by the American Government. 

The truth is that modern world wars are far too big 
to be financed out of the available gold stocks of the 
world. Leon S. Wellstone, of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in a recent study estimated that 
expenditures of the Allied Nations and the Nazi-con- 
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quered nations in combating the German menace had 
reached $300 billions. It requires very little arithmetic 
to see that even if all of the world’s gold stock, estimated 
at some $27 billions, could be marshalled behind this 
effort it would represent only a drop in the bucket. 

Modern war is a war of mobilization and production, 
and in such a situation the peacetime utility of gold 
becomes of secondary importance to that of more 
strategic metals. That largely explains why World War 
II has brought the first real halt in rising gold production 
in a period covering 20 years. Production turned down 
nominally in 1926 and 1927, but not enough to indicate 
any genuine change in the trend. To all intents and 
purposes, when gold output fell off, as it did in 1942, by 
an estimated $185 millions it was the first serious down- 
turn since World War I and the post-war inflation that 
followed it. 

Superficially history is répeating itself so far as the 
wartime decline in gold production is concerned, for the 
same thing occurred in World War I. In 1913, the last 
year before the outbreak of that war, gold production 
amounted to $466 millions (in old gold dollars). It rose 
during the first two years of the war, reaching $472 
millions in 1915, and then began a decline which was to 
continue for seven years. Before recovery set in it had 
fallen to $320 millions in 1922, a decline of 32 per cent 
from the 1915 level. 


Bor the similarity of the two episodes is largely con- 
fined to the statistics. The chief cause of the slump in 
gold production in World War I was the inflation of that 
period. Rising prices and costs have a serious effect 
on products which, as was then the case with gold, sell 
at a fixed price. High cost mines were simply compelled 
by economic law to shut down. They were not brought 
back into production again until the collapse of the 
post-war boom in the depression of 1921 returned 
prices and costs to more nearly normal levels. 

From 1923 through 1941, a span of 19 years, the rise 
in annual gold production was uninterrupted. This 
steady expansion in output—coupled with a mark-up 
of 70 per cent in the dollar price of gold in January 1934 
—carried annual production (outside Russia) from 
$320 millions in 1923 to $1,384 millions in 1939. As in 
the case of World War I, production continued to rise 
for the first two years of World War II, and reached 
a peak for all time in 1941, at $1,285 millions. But in 
1942 it fell to an estimated $1,100 millions, and on the 
basis of such scanty estimates as are now available the 
prospect is that it may fall to around $900 millions in 


General view of the famous Homestake Gold Mine at Lead, 
S. D., in continuous use since 1876 and producing about $6,- 
000,000 in gold annually. Upper left, one of the older shaft 
buildings; upper right, contbination shaft and crusher plant 
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1943. That would represent a decline of approximately 
30 per cent in the short space of two years. 

But while statistically these two phenomena seem to 
be identical, actually they are quite different. Where- 
as the major cause of the decline in gold production a 
generation ago was inflation, in the present case it is a 
result of deliberate government policy with respect to 
the prosecution of the war. As the London Economist 
put it recently, “it has come to be accepted that the dig- 
ging up of precious metals, except for industrial uses, 
should have as little place in a war economy as the 
luxury trades, which are being stifled one after another.” 


In rue United States this philosophy has taken a sub- 
stantial hold. Here, gold production fell from $209 
millions in 1941 to $131 millions last year, a curtail- 
ment of 38 per cent. By February of this year the 
monthly rate was not much more than $5 millions. In 
part this reflected the cutting off of Philippine produc- 
tion, but in the main it reflected the Government’s view 
that labor employed in gold mining could be more use- 
fully employed in the production of copper and other 
vital war metals. This policy was first adumbrated in 
the Spring of 1941 when priority ratings for materials 
used in gold mining were lowered. It culminated in an 
order of the War Production Board on October 8, 1942, 
which suspended operations in the strictly gold-pro- 
ducing mines. The order was explained as purely a 
manpower saving measure, intended to release miners 
for underground copper and other non-ferrous mines. 

In Canada several hundred miners were transferred 
from gold to nickel mines in 1942, and plans were in 
progress for closing down completely mines engaged 
purely in the production of gold. These mines account 
for about one-fourth the Dominion’s output, and their 
closing would release an estimated 10,000 workers to 
the base metal mines. In Australia much the same policy 
is unfolding. 

While existing mines are still being worked to capacity 
in Africa, new development has been stopped. It is 
doubtful if any attempt will be made to apply the poli- 
cies of the United States, Canada and Australia in this 
area, however, because of the special circumstances 
prevailing. In the first place, only a small percentage 
of the 400,000 persons employed in the gold mines are 
skilled workers, hence they could not be absorbed in 
the coal, chrome, manganese, copper and asbestos mines. 
In the second place, the industry provides about one-fifth 
of the annual revenues of the Union of South Africa 
and about two-fifths of its national income. 

The table below shows the course of world gold pro- 
duction since the turn of the century. 


PropucEpD OuTsIDE U.S.S.R. 
(In millions of old dollars, $20.67 an ounce) 


South All 
Year Africa Canada U.S.A. Australia Others Total 

6 79 73 48 

155 96 93 

186 99 89 

144 48 78 

215 46 71 

227 45 120 
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The U. S. Treasury’s gold vault at Fort Knox, Kentucky 


(In millions of new dollars, $35 an ounce) 


131 


* Estimated. The official figure for countries reporting 
regularly each month is $944 millions. 


The reversal of the 19-year upward trend of gold pro- 
duction has been one of two outstanding developments 
so far as the war’s effects on the gold situation is con- 
cerned. Only less important is the fact that it also 
brought to a halt the historic flight of gold to the United 
States which had been in progress since 1933. 

In the eight years beginning with 1934 and ending 
with 1941, the inflow of gold to this country amounted 
to $18.7 billions. A number of influences conspired to 
produce this epochal phenomenon. Gold came in be- 
cause the dollar was priced too low by government ac- 
tion in January 1934. It came because European 
nationals were fearful, in the years before 1939, of a gen- 
eral conflagration on the Continent. It came because the 
Japanese Government, as noted earlier, required dollars 
for the purchase of materials for the war for which it 
was strenuously preparing. And in the final stages it 
came to provide purchasing power for the British Em- 
pire in its struggle with the Axis powers. 


Bor in 1942, for the first time in almost a decade, we 
lost gold. American gold stocks, which had stood at 
$22,737,000,000 on December 31, 1941, were reported 
12 months later at $22,726,000,000. That is not much of 
a decline—$11 millions—but it is enough to mark the 
end of the most spectacular gold movement in the 
world’s history. 

This reduction in American gold stocks does not rep- 
resent a physical loss of metal. There is more gold in 
American bank vaults today than at any previous time 
on record, but title has passed to others for $2,813,- 
000,000 of it. That was the amount of gold held by the 
Federal Reserve banks at the end of February under 
earmark for foreign account. Such earmarkings in 1942 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 77) 
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< £ ____ il 
1934 367 104 94 30 228 823 
1935 377 115 110 31 249 882 
1936 396 131 130 40 275 972 
1937 410 143 143 47 298 1,041 
1938 425 165 151 54 337 1,132 
1939 448 178 165 56 358 1,205 
1940 492 186 210 56 335 1,279 
1941 504 187 209 51 334 1,285 
1942 494 168 = 43 108 1,100* 
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How to Safeguard Personnel 


WILLIAM POWERS 


Mr. Powers, a deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association, is Director of Personnel and Cus- 
tomer Relations. 


71TH bank personnel turnover rates soaring to un- 

\ precedented heights, staff training moves into 

the front rank of the many “musts” that are now 
engaging our serious attention. 

Since Pearl Harbor approximately a hundred thou- 
sand new employees have come into the banking busi- 
ness, most of them without prior training or experience 
and many of them without adequate preliminary in- 
struction before being put on their jobs. 

No one in particular—except Hitler, perhaps—is to 
blame for this training deficiency. It is the natural result 
of conditions that have prevailed for 10 or 12 years. 

During the Thirties there was little or no turnover in 
bank personnel. The new people who came into the busi- 
ness as replacements or additions were so few in number 
that they created no training problem. They were, in 
numerous cases, merely “exposed” to the duties they 
were later expected to assume. They were assigned to 
senior employees who were commissioned to “tell them 
what was what” or to “show them the ropes” and in 
the course of time the newcomers “picked up” enough 
to be able to carry on in a reasonably efficient manner. 

Throughout the depression period banks generally 
had plenty of time in which to break in the comparative 
handful of apprentices who entered our profession. 
There was no great need for formal manual training 
programs. There was little or no urgency in the situa- 
tion, no pressure of circumstance, no lack of time, no 
over-all shortage of skill and experience. A bank with 
a hundred well-trained, seasoned staff members could 
operate satisfactorily with the usual five or six green 
people who were slowly feeling their way along. 


Yesterday’s Training Methods Won’t Do 
TEN YEARS of such conditions misled a lot of us into 
honestly believing that the absolute minimum of train- 
ing time for a teller should be five years; for a book- 
keeper, three years; and for a proof clerk, two years. 
With this belief quite firmly fixed, it was only natural 
that our training methods became time-consuming 
routines inadequate to meet the altered conditions. 
Now we are neck-deep in an emergency that 
calls for the fullest possible utilization of our man- 
power and our man-hours. The annual person- 
nel turnover rate in a large number of our banks 
has jumped from 5 per cent to 50 per cent. In 
some of our banks the loss of trained staff mem- 
bers has run as high as 80 per cent in the past 12 
months. We can no longer take the long period of 
time formerly required for training new people. 
Our replacements must be trained in a hurry. 


Industry Was Up Against It, Too 


How ARE we going to do it? That’s the question to 
which we want an answer. For that answer let’s look 
to the men who have already worked out at least a 
partial solution and have tested its practicality in the 
laboratory of actual experience. The men referred to are 
the individuals who carry the responsibility of meeting 
the production requirements demanded of industry. 

These men, like the bankers, went through a long spell 
of static personnel conditions and slow-training or no- 
training routines. Suddenly they were faced with crip- 
pling losses of skilled workmen and with problems that 
rapidly became more and more perplexing as production 
goals were arbitrarily set higher and revolutionary 
engineering changes were made. New machines, new 
types of jobs, new inspection standards, shortages of 
raw materials, and shortages of manpower all added to 
the difficulties which had to be overcome by the men in 
industry whose duty it was to equip our military and 
naval forces. 

They properly concluded that many of their prob- 
lems could be eliminated by improving their staff train- 
ing methods. 

Shortly after the fall of France in 1940 our govern- 
ment, recognizing the imminent possibility of our being 
drawn into the war and knowing that such an event 
would require the full use of our combined manpower 
and material resources in order to overcome years of 
preparation by the enemy, called to Washington a group 
of leading industrial trainers. These men were asked to 
analyze the training practices in the country and to rec- 
ommend a program that would be acceptable to industry 
and effective in the war effort. 

As a result of this action, there was perfected a 
streamlined, practical training program which has been 
used in thousands of plants and has greatly reduced the 
required training time of millions of men and women. 


A Possibility for the Banks 


This program, although developed primarily for in- 
dustrial use, is adaptable to the training needs of bank 
and office people. At present the Training Within In- 
dustry Division of the War Manpower Commission, 
which has complete supervision of the program, extends 
the instruction service only to activities officially listed 
as essential to the war effort. 


However, steps now being taken by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association may make the program 
available to banking institutions in the near 
future. If, in the meantime, you would like de- 
tailed information concerning Training Within 
Industry, it is suggested that you get in touch with 
your local or area director of the WMC. 
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They Sell Thrift in England 


FRANCIS WHITMORE 


The author is city editor of the Daily Telegraph, one 
of London’s great newspapers. 


HEN in the Autumn of 1939 the British Govern- 
W rent entrusted to the National Savings Commit- 

tee the task of enlisting the British people in 
financing the war effort, it did so with a confidence born 
of experience. 

There was not only the record of the organization dur- 
ing the last war, when through its agency something like 
£4,700,000,000 ($18,800,000,000) was raised for the 
Exchequer. This represented, of course, large savings as 
well as small, but it was all money for which the com- 
mittee’s organization had been used. On top of this there 
was the work of the intervening years—hard, painstak- 
ing and unromantic labor, which gave the public at least 
a background of thrift and kept alive and in good fettle a 
nationwide organization, ready at hand when the de- 
mand came for an immense financial effort once again. 

Only now can we realize fully the wisdom of the Gov- 
ernment when, after the Armistice in 1918, it decided 
that the War Savings Committee, which had been in- 
itiated for a temporary wartime purpose, should be given 
permanence as the National Savings Committee. But for 
that decision, the Treasury would have been compelled 
to create a new vehicle for the collection of popular sav- 
ings. As it was, the organization was ready and equipped 
to go into action on November 22, 1939. 

What it has achieved since that date is common 
knowledge. Since November 1939 it has obtained (again 
from subscribers great and small) well over £4,500,- 
000,000 ($18,000,000,000), or an average of about 
£30,000,000 ($120,000,000) a week. It has built up 
+hroughout the country a group system which, if one in- 
cludes Scotland and Northern Ireland, now embraces 
over 300,000 groups. It is served by over 600,000 


The London opening of “Wings for Victory Week” was 
marked by a huge meeting in Trafalgar Square 
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voluntary workers, and loosely attached to it as holders 
of Savings Certificates are some 16,000,000 people—over 
one-third of the total population. Since it came into ex- 
istence in 1916 it has been responsible, either wholly or in 
part, for raising over £10,000,000,000 ($40,000,000,000). 

The organization of the National Savings Committee 
is unusual. Primarily it is a government department 
attached to the Treasury, so that when members of 
Parliament want information about its activities they 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but it is also a 
movement governed mainly on democratic lines by a 
committee which is partly nominated and partly elected 
by savings workers. 

Though staffed by civil servants, it is directed mainly 
by business men. Lord Kindersley, banker and financier, 
is the president; Lord Mottistone, a former War Secre- 
tary and soldier, is the vice-president; Colonel Oliver 
Stanley, also an ex-Cabinet Minister, is the chairman. 
None of these officers receives a salary and most of 
them give their whole time to the movement. 


Apart from Scotland, which is under the Scottish 
Savings Committee, and Northern Ireland, where the 
Ulster Savings Committee operates, there are 12 ad- 
ministrative regions in England and Wales, and a paid 
staff of about 1,500 people at headquarters and in the 
country. 

In cooperation with the Post Office and Trustee Sav- 
ings Banks the committee conducts widespread propa- 
ganda and is responsible for the general organization of 
savings throughout the country. As for the cost of all 
this work, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated some 
months ago that the all-in cost of the organization 
amounted only to 1s. 544d. (about 30 cents) for every 
£100 ($400) collected. This is one of the cheapest 
financial operations in history. 

Although the groups touch a great many people, there 
are others who as yet do not save regularly but who 
will respond to the appeal of a specially concentrated 
campaign. So we have had such events as the “War 
Weapons Weeks,” the “Warship Weeks,” the “Tanks 
for Attack” drive. In March began the “Wings for 
Victory Weeks,” which are to last for four months. 

While the nation’s income is increasing and the op- 
portunities for spending are being more and more 
restricted, the will to save still requires constant re- 
inforcement by propaganda in all its forms. Many into 
whose hands increased wages are now going are people 
who in the past have been unable to afford luxuries or 
semi-luxuries. They are tempted to spend freely on the 
goods and services outside the rationing schemes, even 
though prices are in many instances ridiculously high. 

It is the task of the Savings Committee to try to con- 
vince such people that heavy spending of this kind is 
undesirable and foolish. 
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Pvt. Enterprise Gets More Work 


BY BOB KIRKPATRICK AND 


J UST WHAT is the electron? Where did it come 
from, and where is it going? W. C. White, a 
pioneer in the field, explains that the electron is 
a tiny electrical particle, one or more of which 
revolve around the nucleus of each atom. 
Scientists, he says, have separated the elec- 
tron from the atom and put it in overalls. The 
energy of the electron has been harnessed in 
vacuum tubes ranging in size from tiny globes 
to towering cylinders. And in these, man can 
isolate and control pure electricity itself without 
benefit of wires, and control it as never before. 
Today a new science has been built on the 


— 
phenomenon. Today, leaping ahead, new elec- 
tronic devices and applications inspire others. TOU CH i eon 
\r 


* 


Ad-venturing through current periodicals, we find that Pvt. 
Enterprise has a new way to see, hear, taste, smell and feel. 


* 


= of the new science goes back to 1883 
and Thomas Edison, famed inventor. Noting 
a glow between the filament terminals in some 
of his lamps when they were first lighted, 
accompanied by a rapid breaking up of the fila- 
ment, Edison investigated. He found the glow 
due to current passing through space between 
the terminals and eliminated it with a better 
exhaust of the lamps. The “glow” was due to 
an electronic gaseous discharge . . . electrons 
isolated in space. 


4 . 4 


AG 


Out in no-man’s land, the doughboy of the signal corps com- 
municates back and forth with an electronic “walkie-talkie” 


* 


a then his nibs, Pvt. Enterprise, has 
built giant industries like sound motion pic- 
tures, television, radio . . . all based on the 
principle of electronic tubes. It now works in 
the plywood industry cutting down drying time 
from days to minutes. Even in the printing 
field an electronic device keeps color and print- 
ing plates in perfect register. The “electric eye” 
in important war factories stands guard against 
the saboteur. 


* Pvt. Enterprise, in the post-war period, will bring you a 
living-room theater yia electronics and television 
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from Electrons 


JOHN McCANN 


"We science of electronics, prodigy of indus- 
try, has also found uses in the prevention, 
treatment and control of diseases. Hundreds of 
paretics who formerly would have died, and 
others who would have been crippled or insane, 
have been restored to useful jobs. They can 
thank electronically produced fever. More than 
300,000 persons were treated with these ma- 
chines in over 2,200 hospitals last year. A spe- 
cial type of electronic germicidal lamps checks 
spread of contagious diseases in schools. 


With the electron microscope, scientists can see and study 
ultra-minute viruses believed to cause influenza and colds 


Tomorrow the energy of the electron means power and more 
power to do countless new jobs for industry and mankind 


In war plants electromatic welders stitch a metal plane wing 
together with the ease of a sewing machine 


| ae engineers are confident that 
what is to come will be more miraculous than 
what has already been accomplished. The prom- 
ise of new vistas is based on the solid accom- 
plishments of today—many of which are help- 
ing win the war as closely guarded military 
secrets. Today’s discoveries are but fresh start- 
ing points on the climb to greater knowledge. 
Banking, servant of industry, better keep an 
electric eye on this new development. 


* As electronics lifts the pea-soup fog for pilot and mariner, it 
will solve the mysteries of the elements in the future 
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The Cure for —_——o Checks 


ANDREW MILLER 


Mr. MILLER, secretary of the Washington Bankers 
Association, continues the discussion of a practical ques- 
tion that was raised in May BANKING. 


have been forced to contend with ‘Headache 
Checks,” as they were so appropriately designated 
by Eben C. Johnson of the American Trust Company, 
San Francisco, in his article in BANKING last month, will 
be heartened to know that a definite campaign was 
initiated at the Executive Council session of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association held recently in New York, 
looking toward a radical improvement in the manner 
of printing essential data on bank checks and drafts. 
Equally important is the elimination of nonessential 
data, so far as the payment of the money involved is 
concerned. This is a campaign in which every bank can 
and should take part and from which all will benefit 
in speeding up the work in their tellers’ bookkeeping, 
sorting and transit departments, in the avoidance of 
costly mistakes, and saving time and money. 


B=: employees in the interior departments who 


Acruatty this campaign dates back to the period 
1925-1926 when Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, launched a nationwide move to bring about 
standardization and simplification of all types of instru- 
ments used in the complicated business processes of the 
country. Recommendations were issued as the out- 
growth of a conference on simplification of bank checks, 
notes, drafts and other hank instruments. Literature 
was circulated regarding the sizes and layouts accepted 
as the national standard to all banks, printers and mil- 
lions of check users throughout the country. Immediate 
improvement was brought about. 

However, over a period of years the inventive genius 
of men began to show itself and variations appeared 
here and there as someone had a bright idea of including 
extraneous material in these bank checks, tampering 
with the approved sizes and layouts. Doubtless this 
was done to fit this or that special type of bookkeeping 
machines or accounting systems installed by efficiency 
experts which were planned to help the maker of the 
checks. The effect upon banks either was not considered 


Check form approved by the A.B.A. Bank Management 
Commission 


CUSTOMER’S STANDARD CHECK 


City. 


NAME OF YOUR BANK “*” 


Pay TO THE 
ORDER OF 


| 
| 


at all or regarded as of little consequence. The net result 
of these changes was confusion and irritation all along 
the line. 

Recognizing this situation the Bank Management 
Commission of the American Bankers Association in 
May 1935, issued its Bulletin No. 65, again directing 
attention to the approved sizes of checks and the ar- 
rangement of essential data thereon. 

Whatever improvement followed the issuance of that 
bulletin, millions of checks and drafts as issued today 
bear an elaborate amount of data, many of them book- 
keeping details, with all manner of deductions, dis- 
counts and receipts, scattered over the face of the form. 

Originally a check or draft was a simple order for the 
payment of money. It stated the place of issuance, the 
date, a check number, the name of the bank on which 
it was drawn, the name of the payee, the amount to be 
paid, written out and also stated in figures, and the 
signature—and nothing else. 

As the number of bookkeeping machines and account- 
ing systems increased in number and complexity, the 
original function of the check was pounced upon as a 
device and vehicle for the furtherance of all sorts of 
individual plans, not entirely foreign to the purpose for 
the payment of money, but adding all sorts of condi- 
tions, and more or less irrelevant material as an accom- 
paniment to the original purpose of the instrument, 
which was simply the payment of a stated sum of money. 


Amone other undesirable changes that have affected 
the directness and simplicity of a check is the omission 
of the date on many payroll checks, thus making it an 
irregular banking transaction. Another objection is the 
failure to state the amount of money in writing as well 
as in figures. This is a risky omission and some banks 
have gone so far as to require an agreement on the part 
of the maker of the check to indemnify it should any 
loss occur due to this change. Many concerns are using 
addressograph plates as a convenience to themselves 
but necessarily crowding much essential information 
in a small space and adding to the problem. Usually 
offenders are large concerns and important customers, 
such as oil companies, insurance companies, corporations 
issuing dividend checks and payroll checks, but this 
fact should not deter banks from asking their coopera- 
tion in improving the general situation. 

So far as banks are concerned, the worst result is 
loss of effective manpower and increase of errors, both 
costly. In these days of inexperienced and insufficient 
personnel the problem is serious and is costing a lot of 
money—just how much it is impossible to estimate al- 
though figures run into the millions. 

This article will attempt to point out a few funda- 
mentals which, if adhered to strictly by all bank cus- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 75) 
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Early Reservations 
Urged for Convention 
Of A.B.A. in New York 


Bankers Asked to Get 
Advance Return Tickets 


Several suggestions on rail- 
road transportation to and 
froom the American Bankers 
Association convention in New 
York, Sept. 12-15, are offered 
by Richard W. Hill, Associa- 
tion secretary. 

Mr. Hill particularly urges 
that prospective delegates act 
as soon as possible to obtain re 
turn reservations through their 
local agents. 

“Special trains,”’ he points 
out, “are taboo for the dura 
tion; hence there will be no 
special movements in connec 
tion with the convention.” 

The meeting, as reported in 
last month’s BANKING is to be 
streamlined, with attendance 
limited to not more than onc 
representative from each mem- 
ber bank. There will be 
entertainment. Sessions 
scheduled for the 
Astoria. 


no 
are 


Waldorf- 


Secretary Hill also announced 
that there were reduced 
railroad rates authorized on 
the convention identification 
certification plan. 

“There are, however,’ he 
said, ‘“‘some special reduced 
30-day round trip fares effec- 
tive from some parts of the 
country. In order to obtain 
the most economical form of 
transportation, are 
requested to consult their local 
ticket agents for full informa- 
tion about rates, stop-over 
privileges, return limit, ete. 

‘A reminder regarding Pull- 
man reservations may not be 
amiss. Sleeping and parlor car 
accommodations are at a pre- 
mium and they are oftentimes 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Association Now Has 88% of U. S. Banks 
in Membership; 86 Join in Single Month 


During April 86 banks be- 
came members of the American 
Bankers Association, increas- 
ing the total number of mem 
ber banks to 14,457—or 88 
of all banks in the 
country, according to the latest 
report of George W. Heiser, 
chairman of the A.B.A. Organi- 
zation Committee, formerly 
the Membership Committee. 

This represents an all-time 
high percentagewise in the 
number of banks holding A.B.A. 
membership. 


per cent 


C. E. Dean, vice-president, 
Old and Third National Bank, 
Union City, Tenn., and A.B.A. 
state vice-president, took top 
honors for membership achieve- 
ments during April. He brought 
in nine new members and ob 
tained reinstatement of eight 


delinquent banks, or a total of 
17. 

John H. Crocker, vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens National Bank, 
Decatur, Ill., and Harry C. 
Hausman, secretary, Illinois 
Bankers Association, respec- 
tively A.B.A. state and regional 
vice-presidents for Illinois, 
were next in line, rolling up a 
score of 12 new members and 
one reinstatement, or a total 
of 13. 

Max Stieg, cashier, Dairy- 
man’s State Bank, Clintonville, 
Wisc., and A.B.A. state vice- 
president for Wisconsin, added 
10 new members in his state 
and reinstated two delinquent 
banks, giving him a score of 12 
for the month. 

William F. Miller, vice-pres- 

(Continued on page 35) 


Some A.I.B. Leaders 


David E. Simms 
National President 


Marion G. Rehfuss 
Chairman, Women's Committee 


David L. Colby 
Vice-president 


William W. Way 
Nominee for Vice-president 


ALB. Ready for Its 
Wartime Conference 


*‘Manpower and Banks” 
Theme of Brief Session 


Manpower and the banks 
will be the theme of the war- 
time educational conference of 
the American Institute of Bank- 
ing scheduled to meet in Chi- 
cago on June 9 and 10. 

The has been 
streamlined to conform to war- 
time essentials and will last 
but a day and a half, with no 
entertainment. Chapters and 
study groups have been asked 
to limit delegates to one mem- 
ber each, unless there are im- 
portant reasons for sending a 
larger delegation. Sessions will 

| be held at the Drake Hotel. 

C. Edgar Johnson, chairman, 
Educational Advisory Com 
mittee of the A.I.B., will pre 
side at the opening session on 

| Wednesday, June 9, at 12:30 

| P. M., when William H. Spencer, 

| director of Region 6, War Man- 
power Commission, Chicago, 
will speak on ‘‘The Nation’s 
Manpower Problem, and Wil- 
liam Powers, deputy manager 
of the A.B.A. in charge of 
Customer and Personnel Rela- 
tions, will address the delegates 
on ‘‘ How the Manpower Prob- 
lems Affect Banks.”’ 

A panel of bank women, led 
by Marion G. Rehfuss, chair- 
man, National Women’s Com- 
mittee, of the Corn Exchange 
Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, will discuss “ Train- 
ing Women in Banks,’’ and 
another panel of bank men, led 
by Dr. William A. Irwin, na- 
tional educational director of 
the A.1.B., will discuss ‘‘ Meet- 
ing Today’s Educational Prob- 
lems.’’ The panels will be fol- 
lowed by an open forum to 
give chapter leaders an op- 
portunity to discuss problems. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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In Chicago, June 9-10 


27 States on A.B.A. 
Honor Roll for Farm 


Activities During "42 


Annual Agricultural 
Ratings Announced 


The banks of 27 states have 
attained the honor roll of the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
American’ Bankers Association 
for their high record of agri- 
cultural activities during 1942, 
it is announced by Otis A. 
Thompson, chairman of the 
commission and president of 
the National Bank and Trust 
Company, Norwich, N. Y. 

The rating is based upon 
achieving a 1,000-point goal 
by fulfilling the Commission’s 


requirements of banker-farmer | 
cooperation. These require- | 


ments include bank participa- 
tion in 4-H Club work and sim- 
ilar activities, cooperation with 
county agricultural agents, 
participation in the Food-for- 


Freedom program, attendance | 


at agricultural meetings, a 


minimum expenditure per bank | 


in farm work, selection of key 
bankers for farm work in each 
county of the state, and a suc- 


| 
cessful record of encouraging | 


specific farming projects. 


The Three Leaders 


Outstanding among theyear’s | 
accomplishments is the fact 
that Oregon, Georgia, and | 


North Dakota have attained 


the honor roll for 14, 13, and 12, | 


years, respectively. Each state 
was presented previously with 
a silver plaque for having 


From the Scrapbook 


This picture of former presidents of 


A.I.B. Ready for Its Wartime Conference in Chicago 


(Continued from page 33) 

The seventeenth annual Na- 
tional Public Speaking contest 
for the A.P. Giannini Educa- 
| tional Endowment prizes will 
| be held that evening. Winners 
from eight district contests will 
compete for the $1,100 awards. 

The usual business session 
will be held Thursday morning. | 
The order of business will in- 
clude brief greetings to dele- 
| gates by Howard W. Fenton, 
chairman, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank and chairman, 
Chicago Clearing House As- 
sociation. Frank R. Curda, 
cashier, City National Bank 
and Trust Company and chair- 
man of the Chicago Committee 
on Arrangements, also will wel- | 
| come the delegates. 

David E. Simms, retiring 
A.I.B. president and assistant 
manager, Salt Lake City Branch, | 


achieved the honor roll for 10 | 
consecutive years. 

The other states that have | 
again reached and maintained 
the honor rating are: 

Washington, 9 years; South 
| Dakota, 8; Kansas, 7; Ver- 
| mont, 7; Wisconsin, 7; Okla- 
homa, 6; Tennessee, 6; Texas, 
6; Utah, 6; Alabama, 5; Colo- | 
| rado, 5; Idaho, 5; Minnesota, | 
| 5; Virginia, 5; Arkansas, 4; | 
| Kentucky, 4; Nevada, 4; New | 
Mexico, 4; New York, 4; Wyo- 
ming, 4; Illinois, 3; Mississippi, 
3; Montana, 3; Ohio, 2. 

Major activities of banks in | 
agricultural work are shown in | 
| a summary of their reports for 
| 1942. In all, 5,533 reporting 


the 


American Bankers Association was taken 
at Detroit in 1917. Left to right, standing: Arthur 
Reynolds, William Livingstone, Charles A. 


Hinsch, and Fred E. Farnsworth, 


executive 


manager of the Association; left to right, 
seated: J. D. Powers,William A. Law, Robert J. 
Lowry, P.W. Goebel, John L. Hamilton, J. O. 
Watts, George Reynolds, and Lewis E. Pierson 


Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, will then deliver the 
annual president’s message. 


Officer Installation 


Following a speech by Rudolf 
S. Hecht, chairman, Hibernia 
National Bank, New Orleans 
—formerly president of both 
the A.I.B. and A.B.A.—incom- 
ing officers will be introduced 
and David L. Colby of the Boat- 


men’s National Bank, St. Louis, | 


who, according to precedent, 
will move up from vice-presi- 
dent to 1943-44 Institute pres- 
ident, will deliver his inaugural 
speech. 

Since there is no contest for 
the posts of vice-president and 
executive councilmen, it is an- 
ticipated that the nominees will 
be elected by acclimation. 
These include: William C. Way, 
trust officer, Central National 


complishing their various proj- 
ects, and $140,349 specific proj- 


ects, tasks, or activities were | 
| reported. Of outstanding sig- 
nificance is the fact that in | 


achieving their goals, the banks 


| had direct contact with more 


than a million farmers and 
their families. 


Principal Activities 
The principal activities of 


the reporting banks during the | 


year were: 4,650 banks ag- 
gressively sought agricultural 


| loans; 4,397 banks worked with 
farmers to adjust their loan | 


maturities to their income pe- 


| riods; 1,400 farm boys and 
| girls were sent to fairs, meet- 
| banks spent $154,647 in ac- | 


ings, and encampments at the 


| Bank of Cleveland, for In- 
| stitute vice-president; Floyd L, 
| Geyer, of Los Angeles, S. J, 
| Gryzsko, of Winona, Minn,, 
and Albert O. Werner, of De- 
| troit, for Executive Council. 

The Chapter Administration 
conference will be held Thurs- 
day afternoon, with P. A, 
Doyle, chairman, Chapter Ad- 
ministration, presiding. J. L, 
Dart, vice-president, Florida 
National Bank, Jacksonville, 
will speak on ‘“ Developing 
Chapter Leaders in Wartime,” 
and George J. Greenwood, Jr., 
of The Bank of California Na- 
tional Association, Portland, 
will speak on “ Tools for Chap- 
ter Leaders in Wartime.” 

A panel discussion on “ Gear- 
ing Promotion and Publicity 
to Wartime Conditions,”’ led 
by P. A. Doyle, will be followed 
by an open forum. 


| expense of the banks; 2,477 
banks helped farmers prepare 
budgets of receipts and ex- 
| penditures; 252,346 farmers 
were presented with inventory 
and other account books by 
the banks; 269,657 farmers re- 
ceived help from the banks in 
preparing tax returns; 66,405 
farmers received advice and 
encouragement in adopting soil 
erosion control practices; 81,514 
visits to farms were made 
by bankers to help their farm- 
er-customers on production 
loans or management prob 
lems; 64,437 boys and girls 
were influenced to participate 
in 4-H Club work, Future 
Farmers of America activities, 
and similar projects. 
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\ew Committee Studies 
Employee Trusts 


A.B.A. Group in 
Surveying Field 


As the result of increasing in- 
terest on the part of trust com- 
panies throughout the country 
in the subject of employee 
trusts, or so-called pension 


trusts, A.B.A. Trust Division | 


President Louis S. Headley has 


appointed a new Committee | 


on Employee Trusts. 

The personnel was selected 
from trust institutions that 
have had experience in this 
type of trust or are interested 


in the subject. The committee | 
is making a study of the whole | 


field of employee trusts, which, 
when completed, will be made 
available to Trust Division 
members. 

Members of the committee 
are: 

Carlysle A. Bethel, trust 
officer, Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
chairman; Allen B. Hussander, 
secretary, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Co., 
Chicago; C. L. LeSourd, vice- 
president and trust depart- 
ment manager, Seattle—First 
National Bank, Seattle; Fred 
P. McKenzie, assistant secre- 
tary, Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Co., New York; James 
C. Shelor, senior trust officer, 


Trust Company of Georgia, | 


Atlanta; Joseph W. White, 


Bank 


Mercantile-Commerce 
and Trust Co., St. Louis. 


Special Libraries 


Dr. Paul F. Cadman, A.B.A. 
economist, and J. H. Riddle, 
economic advisor, Bankers 


A.B.A. to M.B.A. 
Excerpts from A.B.A. 
President Hemingway’s 
address to the Mexican 
Bankers Association at 
Chihuahua on May 3 
will be found on page 40 of 

this issue of BANKING. 


A.B.A. Convention 
(Continued from page 33) 
unavailable on short notice. 
It is earnestly suggested that 
members endeavor to purchase 
return sleeping and parlor car 
accommodations, in advance, 
through their local railroad rep- 
resentatives, and especially 
should this be done if mem- 
bers are to be assured of the 


character of accommodations | 


they desire. With that thought 
in mind, the announcement is 
made now that the convention 
will adjourn no later than 1 
P. M., Wednesday, Sept. 15. Ar- 
rangements for return trip may 
be made accordingly. 

“Sleeping and parlor car di- 
agrams for trains leaving New 
York in September will proba- 
bly be available and open for 
reservations about July 1. Do 
not delay making your return 
reservations through your local 
agent. If you experience diffi- 
culty in securing such reserva- 
tions and will so inform A.B.A. 
headquarters, we will endeavor 
to help you from this end of the 
line. 

“Special trains are taboo for 


| the duration; hence, there will 
vice-president and trust officer, | 


be no special movements in 
connection with the conven- 
tion.”’ 


Trust Co., New York, will ad- 
dress the wartime conference 
of the Financial Group, Special 
Libraries Association, in New 
York, June 22-24. 


W. F. Lawson Now 
Heads A.B.A. Ration 
Banking Group 


Appointment of Wilbur F. 
Lawson, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Boston, 
| as chairman of the Ration Cou- 


| has been announced by Presi- 
| dent W. L. Hemingway. 


Mr. Lawson succeeds Row- 
land R. Hughes, comptroller of 


The National City Bank of | 


New York, who asked to be re- 
lieved of his responsibility be- 


cause of the pressure of other | 


| duties. Mr. Hughes has been 


| since the inception of the ra- 
tion banking project. 

Mr. Lawson has been an 
| active member of the com- 
mittee from the start of the ra- 
tion coupon banking program 
and has served with the sub- 


working out the problems and 
| details of the program with the 


Bank Auditors Plan 
One Day Meeting 


The National Association of 


general convention this year, 
following the precedent of 
1942. 

President Ottmar A. Wal- 


tional Bank of Detroit, has 
| announced that an abbreviated 
annual meeting will take place 
in Detroit on Sept. 24 for elec- 
tion of officers and transaction 
of other business. Mr. Waldow 
has asked that each of the 50 
organized conferences in the 
association name a delegate 
to attend this meeting. 


Arizona Revises Its 
Bank Taxation Law 


The Arizona legislature, at 
its 1943 session, amended the 
state taxation laws as they 
affect both state and national 
banks. The old ad valorem tax 


| pon Banking Committee of the | 
American Bankers Association | 


chairman of the committee | 


committee which has been | 


Bank Auditors and Comptrol- | 
lers has decided not to hold a | 


dow, comptroller of the Na- | 


on bank shares was abolished. 
The new law provides for an 
excise tax measured by income, 
|as authorized in the fourth 
| method in Section 5219, United 
States Revised Statutes. 

John B. Crowell, vice-presi- 
| dent of the Bank of Douglas, 
who was active in bringing 
about this change in the Ari- 
zona taxing system, writes: 

“To accomplish this has been 
| a long hard fight, but it was 


| worth the effort. Should you 


desire to refer any of the state 


| organizations to me I will be 


very glad to give them some 


| ideas as the result of my ex- 
| perience.’ 


Money Order Study 

A special committee of the 
A.B.A. Bank Management Com- 
mission is studying procedure 
to simplify collecting postal 
money orders by banks, and to 
reduce the expense. 


A.B.A. Membership 
(Continued from page 33) 


| ident, Citizens Union National 


Bank, Louisville, and A.B.A. 
regional vice-president, increased 
Kentucky’s total by 11 new 
members. 


A.B.A. Vice-president Ralph 
A. Gregory (of Scranton) has 
discovered a new device for 
enrolling members. He asked 
a friend who is a customer 
of a non-member Pennsylvania 
bank to inquire why his bank 
| wasn’t a member of the A.B.A. 
| Apparently, that question was 
| enough, for the bank joined. 


CONVENTIONS 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of the meetings are subject to change. 


American Bankers Association 
9-10 Wartime Conference of the American Institute of 
Banking, Chicago 
14-26 The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
American Bankers Association, Wartime Conference, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 


June 16-18 Minnesota, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis 

June 18-19 North Dakota, Fargo 

June 19 West Virginia, Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston 

June 19 Wyoming, Casper 

June 21-22 Montana, Northern Hotel, Billings 

June 22 Oregon, Benson Hotel, Portland 

June 23 Colorado, Wartime Banking Conference, Denver 

June 25-26 Michigan Wartime Business Conference, Grand Ho- 
tel, Mackinac Island 


12-15 


State Associations 
Connecticut, New Haven Lawn Club, New Haven 
District of Columbia, Mayflower Hotel 
Virginia, Richmond 
South Dakota, Mitchell 
Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 
Utah, Salt Lake City 


Other Organizations 
Financial Group, Special Libraries Association, War- 
time Conference, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 
Annual Meeting, National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, Detroit 


June 22-24 


Sept. 24 
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(i. B. Curriculum Keeps Pace 


HEN The Graduate School of Banking came into 

being in June 1935 the banks were emerging from 
the worst depression the country had ever known. So 
pressing were the bankers’ problems that the possibili- 
ties of war were considered remote and suggestions of 
war were banished by the more urgent questions of: 
What. constitutes a sound bank investment? How and 
where can the bank find Al loans that will pay a fair 
rate of interest? Should savings interest rates be fur- 
ther reduced or eliminated entirely? Should the bank 
expand its real estate loan portfolio? How can the bank 
expedite liquidation of slow loans? How can the bank 
maintain liquidity and earn operating expenses with a 
safe margin for dividends and reserves? 

Today the banker finds himself in the midst of total 
war. Although many of the questions that perplexed 
him back in 1935 are still paramount in his day to day 
operating picture, his problems have been multiplied by 
countless factors arising from the war which never 
before were encountered in the field of finance. 

These tremendous problems are being resolved with 
diminishing trained personnel and in a maze of govern- 
ment questionnaires, regulations, and competition 
while faced with the necessity of expanding services to 
the public and the Federal Government. 

At the opening session of The Graduate School of 
Banking at Rutgers University in 1935, the curriculum 
embraced five subjects (three majors—commercial 
banking, investments and trusts), as follows: 

Banking IV—Administrative Problems and Policies 
Investments IIIT—The Bank’s Investment Problems 
Trust Business II]—Legal and Managerial Aspects 
Banking Law—Legal Phases of Bank Administration 
Economics—Problems in the Field of Money and Credits 


A FOURTH major—‘‘Savings Management and Real 
Estate Finance’’—was added in 1938, and, because of 
increased activity by the Government in the financial 
field, ‘‘ Banking and Government” was added in 1941. 
When the ninth resident session of the G. S. B. opens at 
Rutgers on June 14, the curriculum will include eight 
subjects— 
Commercial Banking IV 
Policies 
Commercial Banking V 
Credit Extension 
Commercial Banking VI—Federal Reserve System, 
Public Relations, Bank Insurance, Personnel Manage- 
ment, and Agricultural Credit 
Investments V—The Bank’s Investment Problems— 
Federal Government Securities; Investment Policy 
Savings Management and Real Estate Financing III 
Savings in a War Economy; Management of Savings 
Investments; Valuation of Assets; Cost Analysis as a 
Tool of Management; Analysis of Mortgage Loans; 
Real Estate and Mortgage Laws; Savings and Public 
Supervision; and Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Trusts V—Business, Legal, and Investment Aspects 


Administrative Problems and 


Administrative Problems in 
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Graduate School of Banking Director Harold Stonier ad- 
dressing the G. S. B. student body 


Economics——The Current Economic Scene 
Banking and Government 
* Banking and Government”’ is a must for all seniors 
and “Economics” is required of all undergraduates. 
The faculty of the Graduate School has grown from 
10 members in 1935 to 49 members in 1943. The com 
position of the early faculty was: three professors of 
economics, three members of the bar; one C. P. A.; and 
three bankers. 


Tae 1943 faculty represents such a diversity of interest, 
study, experimentation, and practical experience that 
it is difficult and even somewhat misleading to break it 
down into classifications of professional following, for 
by so doing only a fraction of the story can be told. 
However, here is the breakdown for purposes of com- 
paring the faculty of 1943 with the faculty of 1935: 

Two state bank commissioners; 28 practical bankers; 
five professors of economics; one practicing attorney 
and one professor of law; one C. P. A.; seven A. B. A. 
staff executives; one state secretary; one savings bank 
life insurance authority; one professor of marketing; and 
a Rutgers Extension Division assistant professor. 

Of the 10 original faculty members, seven remain on 
the 1943 G. S. B. instruction staff—Eugene E. Agger, 
Willard E. Atkins, John J. Driscoll, Jr., Adrian M. 
Massie, Austin W. Scott, Gilbert T. Stephenson, and 
O. Howard Wolfe. 

The panel discussion method has been skillfully de- 
veloped at the Graduate School. It enables a group of 
men representing a variety of authoritative opinion to 
discuss a given question from various viewpoints, thus 
challenging listeners to a thorough weighing of the 
avenues of approach to the solution of a problem. 

The panel is used in all G. S. B. economics classes and 
at some of the eight evening seminars. These panels 
usually consist of four members who are outstanding 
authorities in business and professional life. Seminar 
speakers and panel topics for the 1943 resident session 
are announced on the opposite page. 
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G. S. B. Faculty Lecturing at the 1943 Session 


EUGENE E, AGGER, professor of economics and director, 
bureau of economic and business research, Rutgers 
University; Commissioner of Banking and Insurance for 
the State of New Jersey. 

WILLarD E. ATKINs, chairman, department of economics, 
New York University. 

Davip C. Barry, vice-president, Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
and Trust Company, Rochester, New York. 

KENNETH C. BELL, vice-president, The Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York. 

(s. FRED BERGER, treasurer, Norristown-Penn Trust Com- 
pany, Norristown, Pa. 

M. J. BRINEs, assistant professor, Extension Division, 
Rutgers University. 

A. G. Brown, deputy manager of A. B. 
Agricultural Credit Department. 

\V. RANDOLPH BURGESS, vice-chairman, The 
City Bank of New York. 

PauL F,. CADMAN, economist, American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Joun J. Drisco.t, Jr., member, Driscoll, Millet & Com- 
pany, specialists in bank analysis and management. 

ERNEsT M. FISHER, deputy manager of the A. B. A. in 
charge of the Savings Division and of Real Estate 
Management and Mortgage Loan Research. 

\WALTER B. FRENCH, deputy manager of the A. B. A. in 
charge of the Bank Management Commission, Consumer 
Credit Department, and State Bank Division. 

\W. ANTON FRIEDRICH, professor of economics, New York 
University. 

T. ALLEN GLENN, Jr., president, The Peoples National 
Bank of Norristown, Pa. 

EvERETY N. Hatcu, secretary, New York Savings Banks 
Life Insurance Fund; executive secretary, New York 
Savings Bank Life Insurance Council. 

Louis S. HEADLEY, vice-president, First Trust Company of 
Saint Paul State Bank, Saint Paul. 

Tuomas J. HERBERT, 2d, City Bank-Farmers Trust Co., 
New York. 

AuGust IHLEFELD, president and director, Savings Banks 
Trust Company; president and director, Institutional 
Securities Corporation. 

Wittiam A. IRWIN, educational director, American In- 
stitute of Banking and assistant director, The Graduate 
School of Banking. 

MoNnTFORT JONES, professor of finance, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

S. G. JONEs, assistant cashier, National Newark & Essex 
Banking Company, Newark, N. J. 

ALBERT S. KEISTER, professor of economics, The University 
of North Carolina. 


A. in charge of 


National 


SEMINAR SPEAKERS 


FRANCIS M. KNIGHT, vice-president, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 

Joun S. LINEN, vice-president, The Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York. 

ADRIAN M. MaAssIEg, vice-president, The New York Trust 
Company. 

WILLIAM H. NEAL, vice-president, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

MurrRAY OLYPHANT, assistant vice-president, Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company, New York. 

JosEepH Perry, Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Banks. 

OLIVER S. POWELL, first vice-president, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Minneapolis. 

WiLLtiAM Powers, deputy manager of the A. B. A. in 
charge of Personnel and Customer Relations Depart- 
ment and assistant registrar, The Graduate School of 
Banking. 

WILLraM G. F. PRICE, vice-president, American National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago. 

Haro_p E. RANDALL, assistant vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. 

HAROLD L.. REEVE, general counsel and secretary, Chicago 
Title and Trust Company. 

H. C. SAUVAIN, professor of finance and acting dean, School 
of Business, Indiana University. 

EARL B. SCHWULST, first vice-president and trustee, Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, New York. 

Austin W. Scott, professor of law, Harvard University. 

ALBERT C,. SIMMONDs, Jr., vice-president, Bank of New 
York. 

GILBERT T. STEPHENSON, director of Trust Research of 
The Graduate School of Banking. 

Ropert C. Tart, vice-president, Genesee Valley Trust 
Company, Rochester, New York. 

ALEXANDER WALL, secretary and treasurer, Robert Morris 
Associates. 

A. L. M. Wiceins, president, The Bank of Hartsville, 
Hartsville, S. C., and vice-president, American Bankers 
Association. 

O. Howarp WOLFE, vice-president, The Philadelphia 
National Bank. 


RAYMOND N. BALL, president, Lincoln-Alliance Bank and 
Trust Co., Rochester, New York, is chairman of the 
G. S. B. Board of Regents; 

HAROLD STONIER, executive manager, American Bankers 
Association, is director of the Graduate School; and 

RicHARD W. HILL, secretary, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, is registrar. 


Leonarp P. Ayres, vice-president, The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, will speak on general economic conditions; C. W. BatLey, 
president, First National Bank, Clarksville, Tennessee, on agri- 
cultural credit; Dr. Paut F. CAapMAN, economist, American 
Bankers Association, on new fashions in financing; and W. J. 
Hinton, director of the Speakers and Exhibition Division, British 
Information Service, on social and economic life of Britons under 
war conditions. In addition, there will be four panel discussions on 
(1) interest rates; (2) Canadian banking in the war; (3) manpower; 
and (4) public relations 


{t right, Mr. Hinton, left, and G. S. B. Assistant Director William 
A. Irwin 


June 1943 
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How to Use Your Head 


ETHLEEN LASSETER 


The author, trust auditor of the First National Bank of 
Atlanta, is a C.P.A., an American Institute of Banking 
Standard Certificate holder, and has nearly completed the 
requirements for the A.I.B. Graduate Certificate. Long 
active ‘in Institute affairs, Miss LASSETER served in 
1935-36 as chairman of the National Women’s Com- 
mittee. She recently was advanced by Atlanta Chapter 
from vice-president to the chapter presidency. 


HEN a thing becomes well established it is quite 
\4 likely to be taken for granted and its real worth 


become obscured by time. The American In- 
stitute of Banking, with its broad facilities for training 
banking personnel, has long since become well estab- 
lished in the banking field and widely known generally 
as the foremost organization in the field of adult educa- 
tion. In fact, as such, it has become the envy of other 
industries. Yet many persons in banking today take 
A.I.B. for granted without any effort to utilize its facilities 
or recognize its full value. With new and varied problems 
confronting banking almost daily and opportunities for 
advancement at an unprecedented level, it behooves everyone 
in banking, whether employer or employee, to pause for a 
moment and consider A.I.B. anew in the light of current 
conditions and to measure its practical value in relation 
to growing needs of banking and banking personnel today. 

Convincing proof of its value lies in instances of 
members of banking personnel who have attained posi- 
tions to which they had hardly dared to aspire, and of 
banks which have profited as a result. Recently a junior 
bank executive, customarily a contact man, but cur- 
rently in charge of credits, business development and 
personnel, in discussing increased duties and added 
responsibilities which bankers have had to assume, re- 
marked that he was doing work that he had never ex- 
pected to do, work that likewise his bank had never 
expected him to do and added, “Had it not been for my 
A.I.B. training, I simply could not have done it.” 

A former bank secretary (she had acquired a Standard 
Certificate in spite of the fact that her bank had not en- 
couraged women to enroll in Institute courses) who had 
volunteered to transfer to operations, told of finding 
herself, in less than two months, guiding the destinies of 
the collection department through its peak season with 
only inexperienced help, adding proudly, “ My back- 
ground of Institute courses made that possible—believe 
me!” 

Always a rich field for advancement, banking today, 
with the mounting loss of trained personnel to military 
service and lush defense positions, contains wonderful 
opportunities for employees who have equipped them- 
selves with banking education. Even those who have 
not yet obtained the required number of credits for 
their Standard or Graduate Certificates have benefited 
tremendously by courses taken. Courses in commercial 
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GASPAR—WARE 


ATLANTA CHAPTER CLAss in Trusts II. Miss Lasseter is 
seated at extreme left; Instructor A. D. Boylston, Jr., assistant 


trust officer, Trust Company of Georgia, is standing, center 


law and negotiable instruments have enabled book- 
keepers to fill tellers’ cages. Courses in accounting and 
analysis of financial statements have enabled tellers to 
advance to credit work. 

Advancement of employees to these positions has 
created in the lower ranks, already depleted by the same 
causes, further vacancies which are being filled to a 
large extent by wholly inexperienced young girls and 
boys—the latter rapidly approaching the vanishing 
point! Most of the beginners are just out of high school. 
Bankers are not made overnight. The entire organized 
program of study offered by A.I.B. cannot be completed 
overnight. Heretofore, because methods, systems and 
equipment vary with almost every bank, preliminary 
training of this class of employees has been considered 
the function of the intra-bank educational program, 
which is the complement to A.I.B. training in an ade- 
quate program of employee training in any bank. 

Realizing, however, the urgency of training beginners 
for immediate service, the Institute has developed an 
additional course and text book, ‘An Introduction to 
the Study of Banking,” especially prepared to give new 
employees, in approximately six lessons, a working 
knowledge of the functions of a bank and at least a 
speaking acquaintance with banking terms most fre- 
quently encountered. With a bank man or woman 
thoroughly conversant with personnel problems as 
instructor, this course has great possibilities for creating 
in new employees a more favorable impression of bank- 
ing and an appreciation for its prestige, either of which 
should tend to reduce turnover in the class of employees 
where it is greatest. 

Knowledge of banking alone does not guarantee 
advancement to any banking employee. Among other 
factors of equal importance are personal qualifica- 
tions of like degree and an alert mind well informed and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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State Association Activities 


Clinics 

The uncertain future of real estate and mortgage 
markets comes under close study in a series of state 
organized clinics beginning with one held in Maine on 
April 21, followed by Michigan on May 11, and a third 
undertaken by the NEw JERSEY BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
in cooperation with the Savings Bank Association of 
New Jersey and the Savings Division of the American 
Bankers Association at the Essex House in Newark, 
New Jersey, on June 10. Timely real estate problems 
will be explored. 


Forestry Prize 


The GEorGIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION will award a 
free educational trip to the National 4-H Club Congress 
in Chicago to the state member doing the most out- 
standing work in forestry this year. The objectives of 
the contest, as sponsored by the G.B.A. are: 

1. To give 4-H Club members the opportunity of ap- 
plying practical forestry knowledge to current projects. 

2. To encourage members to pass along information 
on forestry to neighboring farmers. 

3. To stimulate and develop originality, clear think- 
ing, sound reasoning, and a well-planned approach to 
farm-forestry problems. 


Manual 


The New York STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION issues 
a new manual, “Publicity and Public Relations for the 
Average Bank.” It is aimed at giving the average 
banker an understanding of the various ways and means 
whereby the percentages of adverse opinion against 
banks and bankers can be improved. In 44 illustrated 
pages, it outlines the conditions and the tools of good 
public relations and publicity and their use. 


Ration Books 


The safekeeping of ration coupon books which began 
in a small way through individual bank contact with 
local ration boards appears to be developing as a new 


Planning Real Estate Clinic held at Lewiston, April 21, co- 

sponsored by the Maine Bankers Association, Savings Banks 

Association of Maine, League of Maine Loan and Building 

Associations and A.B.A. Left to right, W. A. Knauff, A. J. S. 
Keene, Dr. E. M. Fisher, and T. H. Riley, Jr. 


wartime job. Recently the ConNnecticuT BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION addressed a letter to the membership 
requesting all banks, both commercial and savings, to 
continue rendering this service when requested by the 
OPA. This program has been adopted as a precaution 
against loss, fraud and theft of items which, in these 
times, is considered more valuable than money. 


Meet the Secretaries 


New Hampshire 
Savings Banks’ 
Nute B. Flanders 


"Round and ’round she goes and where she stops no- 
body knows. Such has been our rule of thumb-nailing 
the lives and works of banking’s secretaries. 

This month we stop in Pittsfield, New Hampshire, 
from whence came one Nute B. Flanders to Concord—a 
distance of a few leagues as the crow flies. 

Nute embarked on an industrial career with a local 
concern and soon became paymaster. But the lure of the 
great out-of-doors made him forsake the desk and the 
pen and money-dispensing, for the post of Assistant 
Superintendent of Streets—a duty he interpreted as 
preserving the New England charm of an up and coming 
metropolis. 

As supervisor of the Blue Sky Law, he learned what 
could and could not be done in the investment field and 
so became state representative for the bond department 
of a large Boston bank. 

In 1933, during the bank holiday and for three years 
after, Nute operated a retail coal business, and now, 
says he, it is still a good idea. He returned to the invest- 
ment business “when the home fires were well banked” 
and, in 1939, became executive secretary of the New 
Hampshire Savings Banks Association. 

This association is somewhat unique. It was formed 
voluntarily and was invested with broad protective 
powers for member banks. In addition to liquidating the 
assets of closed savings banks whose depositors were 
paid in full from the protection fund pool, the associa- 
tion, since 1933, has been engaged in strengthening 
member banks for any future eventuality. 

Nute’s hobby is golf. Although right-handed, he 
plays from the port side. No information is available 
regarding his handicap. 
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World Trade Must Flow Freely Again 


Here are some excerpts from the mem- 
orable address by President W. L. Hem- 
ingway of the A.B.A. to the 
Bankers Association in convention at 
Chihuahua. Mr. Hemingway, speaking 
in Spanish on the theme “South of the 
Border,” took occasion to outline the serv- 
ices which banks in the United States are 
performing in the war effort. He also 
spoke of the part which this country must 
play financially in the period after the 
war. 


Mexican 


Whereas: 


Wevican Kankers Hssociation 


has paid the members of the 


Gmerican Sankers F sociation 
4 gracious compliment by extending our President 


Femingway 


an wmuxtahon te address its members when they assentble in 
Chihuahua oa May 3.4 and 5 tor ther annual convention, 
and 


CO hereas, the cordial relationships and the bonds of 
profcasional interest that have cuistod between the tue 
tzathons for years were recently emphasized and 
strengthenca when Mexico and the Xnitect States became 
in a mighty war to guarantee to their citizens and free 
dom loving people cu re the preservation and perpetustion 
of the democrahe ideals under which these tive great natiwas 
lwe and prosper, now. therefore. be it 


Ghat through our President 


Gonsivderandoa que 


de Banguers detesicn 


ha conferide a los socies dela 


American Bankers Association 


cl gran honor y distinewon de uruvtar a su Presidente el sehor 


@EBemingway 


durigirles la palabra en Chihuahua al celebrar eu 
Conwencion Anual los S+ySde- 


Sousiderando que las cordiales relaciones y los 
Lajos de interes profesional que durante tantos anos han 

vtnculade « las dos asocacones, tucron recientemente ac- 

entuades estres hades al veluerse aliados los 
Sstados Tides en @aantesca Quetta pard 

sus popes pucbles los amantes ‘acta libertad 

tate cl mundo Li conseroucion y perpetuacion de los ideales 

bayo los cuales estos dos grandes prises 


Y Prosperan 


W.L Memingway.we the members ot the 
“American 
our frends and neighbors. the membvrs of the 
Mexican Bonkers Asseciatien peelings and 
our tenewed assurance of ugh regard in we hdd Calure 
role that I, as a banker, believe my the capable men and patnotic citigns ut ate siractng 
the affairs of the banking institutions repre wn the 
tghip of that 
to them our carnest good uxshes for a successful and 
pleasant mecting 


| WOULD like to discuss the financial 


country must play in the post-war 
period. In one respect, at least, we will 
be in a very comfortable position—we 
will still have a very large supply of gold 
and silver, which have never gone out of fashion, and 
I think are now very much a la mode. We will have no 
foreign debts of any consequence, a condition very dif- 
ferent from that we had always experienced during the 
youthful days of our nation and, in fact, until the frantic 
demands of the European nations for materials to use in 
fighting World War I started the flow of gold to our 
shores... . 

Our people realize that the possession of this large 
treasure places a great responsibility upon us, for we 
know that if we use it improperly the fate of King Midas 
will be ours. But it is not-easy to take up so quickly the 
burdens of a great creditor nation, especially in a world 
torn by strife and stirred with strange and seductive 
ideologies. But, however much we may differ among our- 
selves as to methods, I assure you that we are unanimous 
in the determination that we shall discharge the great 
obligation that rests upon us in a way that we believe 
will do the most to restore the nations of the world to a 
sound economy in which men and women of our own 
country, and all others as well, will have the greatest op- 
portunity that has ever come to them to achieve 
happiness. 


W: will make mistakes, of course, but I am sure that 
they will be in the administration of our plans, which 
will improve with time, and not with the large pro- 
gram. No doubt many months, perhaps years, will be 
needed to perfect our plans. The crystallization of pub- 
lic opinion in our own country will be necessary and, 
of course, many interchanges of views must be had 
with nations allied with us in the war. 

Already the English plan of Lord Keynes and the 
American plan of Mr. White have been published and 
are being studied. In a country where freedom of 
thought and of speech are still permitted, there will 
naturally be many plans proposed by many people, and 
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lve. que por condacto de nuestro Press 
schor nosotros los socios dc 
aclnetican Bankers elsseciation enviemes a nucstros 
uveitios colegets ate La elsowutcion de Banqueros de 
saludos y que reiteremes nucstra 
tan capaces y patriotas 

tituctones bancarias te 

se magnifico otgan 


ors “Association extend to te nite 


endid onamsation anc 
indoles ht que su Conwencion re 
wiable y fr A 


From American bankers to Mexican bankers—greetings! 
there will be much discussion. There will also be an 
American Bankers Association plan. Our committees 
are already at work, and I feel sure that after a careful 
investigation of the various angles of the subject, a pro- 
gram will be suggested that will add much to the study 
of this subject because, after all, it is a matter upon 
which bankers are experts. . 

On one thing I think I may say we are already in 
unanimous agreement, and that is that the re-established 
currencies of the world must be firmly fastened to gold. 
To you ina country where the free gold market has long 
been maintained, it must be reassuring to hear that 
banking opinion in the United States is determined that 
gold must be the foundation on which any plan for co- 
operative effort to restore world trade must rest. 


Or COURSE, no plan of currency stabilization can be 
maintained in the long run in the face of prohibitive 
trade barriers which make it impossible for importing 
countries to sell their own products in sufficient quan- 
tities to pay for what they buy. However, I am happy to 
point to the policy that was advanced under the able 
and farsighted leadership of our present Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, whose Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
program shows the world that we are sincere in trying to 
do our part to promote the free flow of trade. 

It is my firm conviction that the establishment of 
peace based upon the principle that a revival of the 
trade of the world is necessary for the well-being of its 
people will usher in a period of great development. Sup- 
ported by a sound financial system, science and industry 
will enable mankind to earn the greatest reward it has 
ever secured in return for its labor—and in this bright 
future Mexico and the United States wil! go forward to 
great destinies together: 
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Banking Neighbors 


W. L. Hemingway, president of the American 
Bankers Association and of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company of St. Louis, ad- 
dressed the annual convention of the Mexican 
Bankers Association in Chihuahua on May 3. Mr. 
Hemingway presented to President Aaron Saenz 
of the Mexican Bankers Association an illuminated 
scroll extending to our “south of the border”’ neigh- 
bors the ““warm greetings” of their colleagues in the 
United States. The text of the parchment scroll was 
in both Spanish and English, and was a resolution 
adopted by the Executive Council of the A.B.A. at 
its recent Spring meeting in New York. 


President Hemingway greets Sr. Aaron Saenz, president of 
the Mexican Bankers Association 


President Saenz receives from Mr. Hemingway the scroll At the head table during the banquet given by the Mexican 
presented to the M.B.A. by the A.B.A. (See page 40) Bankers Association 


Mr. Hemingway; Governor Cha- 

vez of Chihuahua; Secretary of 

Finance Suarez; Sr. Saenz; Gen- 
eral Guerrero 
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There Are No Quiet Sectors 


Rockport, Massachusetts 


Well, your old reporter came up here to see 
what another Winter did to a Summer shack. He 
had intended to meander a bit around favorite Cape Ann 
haunts, but on his first trip out he ran into what looked 
like a little story, and you know how that affects an old 
reporter, including, my boy, even yourself. The first 
thing to do is reduce the story to writing; if you don’t, 
the journalistic conscience won’t give you any peace. 
To whet your curiosity we'll say immediately that the 
story is about a bank and the war job it’s doing in an 
unindustrial, small New England community. If that 
doesn’t interest you, take the next train and come up to 
see for yourself. 

Before we get down to business, however, let’s give 
the story its setting, because that’s really half the yarn. 
Cape Ann, you should remember from Grade V, is the 
stubby thumb that the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts points at Europe, some hundred miles to nor’ard 
of the Bay State’s crooked finger, Cape Cod. Now 
there’s all the difference in the world between the two 
capes: Ann is granite, Cod is sand; and the Ann artists 
think they’re better than the Cod artists, and (natu- 
rally) vice versa. You know how artists are. 


We, Rockport sits comfortably and placidly along 
the Atlantic at the very tip of Cape Ann. The road 
signs tell you it’s been a quaint New England settle- 
ment since 1690, that here Samuel Champlain stopped 
to replenish his ship’s water supply back in the Fifteen 
somethings, and that John Smith, in the pre-Pocahontas 
days, also favored this shore with a visit. The town 
Board of Trade, supporting its statements with adjec- 
tives and pretty pictures, says Rockport is ‘‘ New Eng- 
land’s Most Popular Summer Resort.” 

The point is that today Rockport is mostly a tourist’s 
village. Years ago it was famousasa fishing port and gran- 
ite center, but things change. The fishing vessels moved 
to Gloucester and the granite business is far from being 
what it was. In fact, the quarries are mostly idle, re- 
duced to being picturesque, water-filled places where 
artists paint and boysswim. Industry, witha capital I, has 
practically left town except for a machine tool company 
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at incorporated Rockport’s northern extremity, Pigeon 
Cove. There the drop forges clang 24 hours a day, 
banging out subcontracts for the war across and in the 
innocent-looking Atlantic which is Rockport’s front 
yard. 

So this is decidedly not ‘a war town,” and you 
wouldn’t think a bank’s business in such a community 
could be increased by one-third. However, that’s just 
about the percentage of rise in activity at the Rockport 
National Bank which, with its neighbor, the Granite 
Savings Bank, helps serve the good people of Cape Ann. 

Although two banks mean two stories, you wouldn’t 
have space for both, so it’s a toss-up as to which will be 
told here. . . . Well, Rockport National wins. Let’s get 
started. 


Te small brick building the bank shares with an ar- 
tist and a dentist stands just about as close to the 
ocean as any structure can stand and still do business. 
From the bank’s back windows, the next stop is Spain or 
England or whatever it is—you figure the geography. 
Lobster pots bob only a few rods from the foundation 
wall, and gulls park on the roof of the bank vault that 
juts from the rear of the building. Along the vault’s 
cornice is a wooden sea serpent, with horrendous red 
glass eye, made by an artist as a contribution to local 
color. 


But what you want are some facts about the war job 
being done by this commercial bank in a town whose 
Winter population of 3,500 doubles when a normal tide 
of Summer folks comes rolling in. 

In the first place, the bank sold $20,000 in Series E 
War Bonds in April. That was the month of the drive, 
but the normal volume isn’t too far below that figure. 
A fairly good proportion—perhaps half—of the monthly 
totals is contributed by the machine tool company’s 
payroll deduction plan. The bank doesn’t handle the 
bookkeeping for that, but it does make out the bonds, 
mostly small denominations, a task that takes the 
equivalent of a day’s time of one of the four employees. 
The rest of the bond selling is done over the counter. 

Then there’s ration banking. Maybe it’s an old story 
by this time, but it still has its climaxes, especially when 
the manager of the chain store comes in on Monday 
morning and dumps on the counter an armful of coupons 
which he and his wife have spent their week-end sorting 
and totaling. Separate.ledger cards are kept for each of 
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the four major categories, for each account. And this 
in a town which will shortly have many eating places in 
full operation, to say nothing of the private homes that 
will be using ration accounts because they serve break- 
fasts to whatever tourists venture abroad in these days 
of restricted driving. The proprietors and proprietresses 
get their ration certificates from the local board, bring 
them to the bank for deposit, and then go back to their 
own troubles, leaving the bank with another war job 
to do. So far it has opened nearly 100 ration accounts. 
Maybe that seems like a small number; but maybe, boss, 
you never worked in a small bank. 

Let’s keep one thing straight. Your reporter talked 
quite a while with James W. Bradley, cashier of this 
bank for 30 years, and with his assistant cashier, about 
the war job business, and there wasn’t a word of squawk- 
ing. The extra work has to be done and “banking 
hours” are forgotten by the employees of this institu- 
tion. Mind you, Mr. Bradley spends several evenings 
a week, also Saturday afternoons and several hours 
on Sundays, catching up with the things he hasn’t 
had time to do during the week. 

But never a complaint. The idea seems to be that if 400 
or so Rockport boys can put on fighting uniforms, the 
folks who still wear civilian clothes can double up on the 
home front jobs and plug along cheerfully. And they do— 
from Cape Ann across the country to the Golden Gate. 


Gernnc back to cases, the bank has had a large in- 
crease in the number and volume of checking accounts. 
Everybody in town who wants to work is working. The 
men at the tool plant make big pay; so do fishermen. 
Money is being earned, spent and saved on a consider- 
able scale, although the curtailed supply of what the 
economists call consumer goods (pitchforks, potatoes, 
flashlight batteries, etc., in Rockport) is reflected in 
merchants’ stock and therefore in sales volume. By and 
large, however, business can be called good, and that 
means banking service, both commercial and savings. 

To further emphasize the increase in work, there are 
allotment checks to be handled and also government pay 
checks to be cashed for servicemen, as there is a large 
unit of Coast Guard boys stationed along the shore and 
at nearby Thacher’s Island. And of course a few of the 
War Bonds are brought in for redemption. 

The tool works’ payroll cash is obtained weekly from 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, and prepared on 
Thursday evening for delivery to the plant early Fri- 
day morning. With it go the week’s purchases of bonds 
by the workers. 

Safe deposit accommodations in Rockport are comfort- 
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ably filled, thank you. New England caution has seen to 
it that the fruits of New England thrift are protected. 

This bank, it seems, has never charged a fee for no- 
tary service on the theory that everybody in town is a 
customer and therefore entitled to free use of the 
magic stamp. Needless to say everybody takes ad- 
vantage of such practical hospitality. In these days of 
many government forms that do not stop at triplicates, 
this can be—in fact, is—quite a task. 

As to community services—well, a small town bank, 
of course, is community service. And when you’ve been 
living and working as a banker in the same town for 30 
years you find that people and their problems just 
naturally gravitate to you. Personal problems, too— 
almost as many of that kind as financial ones; and 
you’re glad to be friend to whomsoever seeks your 
counsel. 

Bank people are in demand in Rockport, as every- 
where, for work on War Bond committees, Red Cross 
drives, benefits for this or that, treasurerships of ladies’ 
aid societies, places on the Board of Trade, commit- 
tees for extending hospitality to servicemen. 

The “Personnel Problem”? They don’t always give 
it that title in the country. Here you sum it up this way: 

The bank has two girls in addition to the cashier 
and his assistant. It could use another, but will get 
along until the Summer rush comes; then it will hire 
another who has helped out on previous occasions. 


Your reporter’s last visit at the bank was on Saturday, 
just after closing time. 

“Well,” said your reporter to the cashier, “what’s 
the program for tomorrow?” 

Mr. Bradley smiled. 

“Guess it won’t include church,” he said, reaching 
for a fat letter file. “Let me show you. This is part of 
the week’s mail waiting to be answered.” 

Through the window you could see the rumpus a 
freshening wind was making on the sea; the trees at 
distant Pigeon Cove were faintly green. War seemed 
very far away. 

Actually, it was no farther than the ration coupons 
on the desk, or the file of letters that would take up 
a country banker’s wartime Sunday morning. 

Somehow, all this doesn’t look like much, boss, when 
you get it down on paper. Maybe you really have to 
live it, day after day, month after month, as thousands 
of busy banks are doing throughout the country. For 
there are no quiet sectors in this war. 

Sincerely, 
Joun L. CooLey 
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Capt. John W. Van Dyke, Col. Gilbert and Major J. E. Lea inspect some of the 2,000,000 Class F family allowance 
checks ready for mailing 


Three Million Dependents’ Checks a Month 


Tur War Department's Office of Dependency 
Benefits, housed in an 18-story building in Newark, 
New Jersey, gets out 3,000,000 checks a month to 
families of United States soldiers. In a year’s time, 
the ODB has grown into a sizable organization, 
making monthly disbursements of $150,000,000. 

Two-thirds of the funds for dependency benefits 
comes out of the monthly pay envelopes of the soldiers, 
with Uncle Sam making up the balance. 

It takes 153 Army officers, 10,000 clerks, and 
scores of late model, high-speed office machines to 
-handle the details incident to keeping track of soldier 
dependents, making up and mailing their checks. 

Most of the 85,000 pieces of mail received daily 
are machine opened; clerks opening the pieces rejected 
by machines. 


Clerks opening and sorting incoming dependency mail 


Checks go out at the rate of $200,000 worth an 
hour, 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

Col. Harold N. Gilbert organized and directs the 
Office of Dependency Benefits. Earlier in the war he 
headed the Army’s recruiting campaign and is cred- 
ited with having originated the slogan—‘ Keep ’em 
Flying.” 


_A claims are authorized, clerks, seated at 
circular, revolving tables equipped with sorting de- 
vices, arrange the newly received applications for 
filing. 

A modern machine is used to keep payment rec- 
ords. The largest payment now goes to the family of 
one Private Pinkerton, of Chicago, whose wife and 
10 minor children receive a monthly check for $152. 


Batches of allotment check envelopes are machine tied 
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Clerks systematically sort claims at circular, revolving tables 


A high-speed machine places the signature of 


Lieut. Col. Clarence T. Brah on every application 
received. Applications are now coming in at the rate 
of 19,000 a day, and, as induction is speeded, the 
ODB will be geared to handle the increase. 

An automatic check-signing machine affixes the 
signature of Lieut. Col. W. L. Johnson, chief of the 
Fiscal Division, to each of the 3,000,000 checks 
mailed each month. 


J HE United States Secret Service reports that num- 
bers of dependency allotment checks are being stolen 
each month from mail boxes and subsequently forged. 
Aside from patriotic and humanitarian reasons, 


One of the machines on which all payments are recorded 


banks, from a selfish viewpoint—because all of 
these checks must clear through one or more banks 
—will want to cooperate in stamping out such 
thievery by helping to educate dependents to this 
procedure: 

(1) Be sure some member of dependent’s family 
is at home when checks are to be delivered; (2) mail 
boxes should be equipped with locks, and individual! 
names should be clearly printed on outside of the 
boxes; (3) checks should not be endorsed until depend- 
ent is in the presence of the person to be asked to 
cash it; and (4) checks should be cashed in the 
same place each month, thus making identification 
easier. 


Lieut. Col. Brah watching his name being machine-signed to _ Lieut. Col. Johnson watching his name being machine-signed 
applications to allotment checks 
WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
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Evolution of War Contract Financin¢ 


LISTON C. BERTRAM 


Mr. BertrAM, A.B.A. Legal Staff, is assistant secre- 
tary of the National War Loans Committee, American 
Bankers Association. 


Assignment 
of Claims Act 


e The first step taken by the Govern- 
ment to facilitate what was then our 
defense program, but what is now our 
war program, was the passage of the Assignment of 
Claims Act, which became law on October 9, 1940. This 
law marked a departure from what had been an estab- 
lished policy of Congress for over 100 years. It amended 
two Federal statutes that limited or prohibited assign- 
ment of claims against the United States, and subject to 
certain limitations permits the assignment to banks, 
trust companies and other financing institutions, includ- 
ing any Federal lending agency, of all monies due or to 
become due from the United States, or any agency or 
department thereof, under contracts providing for pay- 
ments aggregating at least $1,000. 


Executive 
Order No. 9112 


e After our formal entry into the 
war, it became evident that in- 
creased financing would be required 
to make possible the necessary increase in the produc- 
tion of war materials. Although assignments of claims 
under government contracts afforded security not there- 
tofore available, it was of no assistance to subcontrac- 
tors. Furthermore, its value was contingent upon com- 
pletion of the contract, and the application of recognized 
credit standards did not permit the financing required 
by the greatly expanded production program. 

Therefore, the President, recognizing the desirability 
of having the war effort financed so far as practicable by 
private capital, issued Executive Order No. 9112 on 
March 26, 1942. This order authorized the War and 
Navy Departments and the Maritime Commission to 
make or guarantee loans, discounts and advances for the 
purpose of financing any contractor, subcontractor or 
others engaged in any business or operation deemed by 
these departments to be necessary, appropriate or con- 
venient for the prosecution of the war. It appointed the 
Federal Reserve banks as agents of these departments 
for the purpose of guaranteeing part or all of such loans, 
discounts and advances, where the financing institution 
felt that it could not properly assume all the risks. 


Regulation e After consultation with the Secretary 
V of War, Secretary of Navy and the 

Maritime Commission, the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System on April 6, 1942, 
issued Regulation V pursuant to the Executive Order. 
Thereafter, these departments and the Board agreed 
upon the form of guarantee agreement that would be 
used. 
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Guarantee 
Agreement 


e Although the Executive Order au- 
thorized an absolute guarantee by the 
Government of these loans and the 
original agreement of May 14, 1942, as well as the re- 
vised agreement, is designated ‘“‘ Guarantee Agreement,” 
it is not a guarantee as that term is usually used. Actu- 
ally, it is merely an agreement by the Government to 
purchase an agreed percentage of the loan and to share 
losses with the lender on the same basis that it is obli- 
gated to purchase. 


e This was an uncharted field and it is 
not surprising that usage developed the 
need of clarifying and supplementing the 
agreement. In October 1942 there were added to the 12 
original clauses of the agreement, six mandatory and 
nine optional clauses. This was not an entirely satisfac- 
tory arrangement and the services determined to draft a 
new agreement that could be used verbatim in all cases. 
After consultation with representative bankers and at- 
torneys, the present agreement, identified as Form 
of April 6, 1942, was evolved. It is still an involved 
agreement and the arrangement is basically the same as 
the original. However, many of the objections to the 
original agreement and the new clauses have been over- 
come. 


New 
Guarantee 


Changes of 
October 1942 


e Probably the most important new 
provisions added last October were 
those relating to security for other 
loans, purchase of the suspended portion, revolving 
credit and adjustment of the guaranteed percentage in 
case of “‘slow-downs.”’ The new agreement further clari- 
fied and supplemented the amended agreement, but 
omitted the provision relating to “slow-downs.” Al- 
though it was theoretically beneficial to both the lender 
and the borrower, it was believed not to be workable in 
practice and no satisfactory provision could be agreed 
upon. 


Recent 
Changes 


e The provision of the original agreement 
relating to the effect of violation of the 
agreement and errors in the application for 
the guarantee required clarification. While this was par- 
tially accomplished by one of the mandatory clauses, fur- 
ther improvement was effected by the new agreement. 
It is clear that the Government remains liable on its 
guarantee despite a breach by the financing institution. 
and the financing institution’s liability for errors in the 
application is limited to damages resulting from a ma- 
terial misrepresentation of fact through gross negligence. 

Some of the more important features of the new agree- 
ment are the provisions allowing demands for purchase 
to be made at any time prior to the settlement date 
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agreed upon or the thirtieth day following request for 
settlement, instead of sixty days after maturity or de- 
mand; limiting the right of voluntary purchase by the 
Government to the guaranteed percentage instead of the 
entire unpaid balance of the loan; and permitting the 
Government, if it be the holder, to accelerate maturity 
or institute suit, foreclosure or insolvency proceedings 
without the consent of the financing institution. 


Renegotiation 
Law 


e About the time the guaranteed pro- 
gram was started, Congress enacted 
the renegotiation law, which had its 
origin in the popular sentiment against war profiteering 
following World War I. As early as 1934 Congress passed 
a law to restrict profits on naval contracts for the con- 
struction of vessels and aircraft to a given percentage of 
the contract price. However, neither this law, nor simi- 
lar legislation subsequently enacted seemed to satisfy 
the desire to take the profit out of war and last year the 
problem was attacked from a different angle. Section 
403 of the Sixth Supplemental National Defense Ap- 
propriation Act, effective April 28, 1942, authorized the 
Secretaries of the War, Navy and Treasury Depart- 
ments and the Chairman of the Maritime Commission to 
renegotiate the contract price of any contracts of these 
departments whenever they are of the opinion that 
excessive profits have been, or are likely to be, realized. 
The amendments to this law contained in Title VIII, 
Section 801, of the Revenue Act of 1942, effective as of 
April 28, remove some of the harsher provisions of the 
original law. 

Under the original law, all contracts not specifically 
exempted could be renegotiated at any time up to 
three years after the close of the war. Under the amended 
law, renegotiation may not be had if the aggregate sales 
by the contractor and subcontractors under him, under 
all related contracts and subcontracts, do not or will not 
exceed $100,000 during the fiscal year. Furthermore, if 
the contractor elects to file costs and financial state- 
ments for any fiscal year, renegotiation may not be had 
with respect to that period unless notice of intention to 
renegotiate is given within one year after the filing and 
renegotiation started within 60 days. 

On March 29, 1943, a bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives, which, if it becomes law, will raise 
the minimum sales requirement to $500,000 and make 
mandatory the filing of annual reports, which will start 
the one-year period to run. 


e The aftermath of the last war is 
affecting the present war production 
financing in still another manner. 
The desirability of fixing in advance, so far as practica- 
ble, the rights of the contractor and liability of the 
Government, when contracts have been terminated 
solely for the convenience of the Government, has been 
recognized, and termination clauses are now contained 
in most procurement contracts. 

The amended Army Procurement Regulations now 
prescribe the termination clauses that must be inserted 
in lump-sum contracts involving certain amounts and 
certain performance periods. These clauses recognize the 
right of the contractor to reimbursement for his costs 


Termination of 
War Contracts 
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with respect to the cancelled portion of his contract and 
for reasonable expenses incident to settlement, and also 
to some compensation for profits earned on the cancelled 
portion. They also recognize the desirability of quick 
settlements and partial payments on account to avoid 
the freezing of working capital needed for further war 
production or conversion to peacetime production in 
case of general terminations on cessation of hostilities. 

By directive the Navy has also prescribed similar 
termination clauses. However, it would seem desirable 
to establish standard clauses and the necessary ma- 
chinery for making them effective if and when large 
scale terminations place a strain on service personnels. 

The foregoing brief outline of the background and de- 
velopments of the foundation upon which financing of 
producers of war materials is based, is offered in the 
hope that it may facilitate a better understanding of the 
subject. Obviously, a thorough knowledge of all the pro- 
visions of the laws, regulations and agreements referred 
to is prerequisite to an intelligent approach to the prob- 
lems presented by this type of financing. 


ASSIGNMENT OF CLAIMS UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
REGULATION V GUARANTEED LOANS 
RENEGOTIATION OF GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
TERMINATION OF GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
REGULATION V LOAN AGREEMENTS 


BANK MANAGEMENT COMMISSION 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


22 EAST 40 STREET, NEW YORK 
1943 


It is suggested that bankers will find the new book en- 
titled “‘War Loans,” published by the Bank Management 
Commission, helpful in studying this subject and a valu- 
able reference book in solving the problems presented. A 
copy will be sent to every member bank of the A.B.A. It 
contains digests and full texts of the documents referred to, 
as well as interpretations thereof and answers to many of 
the problems that have been presented. The above illustra- 
tion is the cover of the ‘War Loans”’ book. 
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Sparklers for Speakers 


the “ repetition of the same sound at the beginning 

of two or more consecutive words or of words near 
one another.” To illustrate, Lord Londonderry is said 
at one time to have asked Winston Churchill, “‘Have 
you read my latest book?” “No,” replied Churchill, 
“T only read for pleasure or profit.”” That was not only 
a witty and sharp response, but it contained a well- 
turned phrase “‘for pleasure or profit.’”” He might have 
said enjoyment or gain, but by using the two words, 
pleasure and profit, both beginning with the same letter, 
he gave his sparkling response the rhythm and finesse 
which characterize the able speaker and conversational- 
ist. On another occasion he said, ‘*‘ We cannot fail or fal- 
ter,” again taking advantage of alliteration to express 
his ideas more strikingly. 

One may use alliteration effectively in both humorous 
and serious comments. Charlie McCarthy speaks of a 
food menu as a “grocery guide,” or better, ‘a chow 
chart.” The late Dr. Glenn Frank, one of the most bril- 
liant speakers of his time, gave us such illustrations of 
alliteration as: 

“A nation’s army is only the clenched fist of its fac- 
tories and farms.” or “Some fear that the world may 
have rushed into changes that will bring the best in our 
traditional order of private enterprise and political lib- 
erty to a decisive and disastrous end.”’ 

Like any other good tool of speech, alliteration may 
become tiresome if used too frequently ; however, if used 
occasionally, it contributes harmony, color and rhythm 
to conversation and speech. A little practice in its use 
will make it a valuable addition to one’s speaking 
ability. 

Next month we shall discuss the unusual contribu- 
tion which cadence may make to effective speech. And 
now, maybe you haven’t heard these: 


Aine repo is defined in Webster’s Dictionary as 


Two negro soldiers were discussing the merits of their 
company buglers. 

Said one: “ Rastus, when dat boy of ouahs plays pay 
call, hit sounds ’zactly like de Boston Symphony playin’ 
de ‘Anvil Chorus.’” 

The second colored boy snorted. 

“ Brothah, you ain’t got no bugler a-tall! When Snow- 
ball Jones wraps his lips aroun’ dat bugle of his’n and 
plays mess call, I looks down at mah beans an’ Ah sez, 
‘Strawberries, behave! You is kickin’ de whipped cream 
right out of de plate and into mah face.’ ”’ 


Private Smith (aboard an Atlantic convoy): ‘Sarge, 
I’m beginning to feel seasick. What should I do?” 
Sarge: “Don’t worry son. You'll do it.” 


THE supervisor of a western railway line received the 
following note from one of his foremen: 

“T am sending in the accident report on Casey’s foot 
when he struck it with the spike maul. Now, under 
remarks’ do you want mine or do you want Casey’s: 
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Filling station operator: “1 filled your tank with gas, 
now how’s your oil?” 
Colored Boy: “We all’s all right, how’s you all?” 


FATHER looked hard at his wife and then at his son. 
“That boy has taken money from my pocket!” he 
stormed. 

“Ernest,” she protested, “how can you say that? 
Why I might have done it!” 

Father shook his head. ‘‘ No, my dear, there was some 
left.” 


“ALMOST every man can find work if he uses his 
brains,”’ asserted the man who had traveled a good deal. 
“That is, if he has the ability to adapt himself like the 
piano-tuner I once met in the Far West. 

“We were in a wild, unsettled country, and I said to 
him, ‘Surely piano-tuning can’t be very lucrative here. 
I should not imagine that pianos were very plentiful in 
this region.’ 

“ “No, they’re not,’ said the piano-tuner, ‘but I make 
a good income by tightening up barbed-wire fences.’ ” 


Walters, of course, are not in a position to snap 
back at ill-bred guests; but a head waiter once made the 
perfect retort to an uncouth customer: 

“‘My position, sir,’ he said, “does not allow me to 
argue with you; but if it ever came to a choice of weap- 
ons, I would choose grammar.” 


The Unseen Audience 


~—I(T RANKS WITH THE GREAT 
NAVAL VICTORIES CF HISTORY 
AND Now WE Come TS NEWS 
OF VITAL IMPORTANCE Se 
EVERYONE OF US. FoR THE 
FIRST TIME IS Now PossiBLe 
Te BuY THE LARGE, ECONOMY 
BoTrTLE OF PANTHER 
Fat, THE TEN WAY, ALL OUT, 
VITALIZING, SCIENTIFIC 
REMEDY THAT BRINGS RADIANT, 
GLOWING HEALTH Te THOSE 
WHO SUFFER WwiTA— CTC, 


ETc. 
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Use of the A.B.A. Code in Wartime 


MELVIN C. MILLER 


The author is secretary of the Bank Management Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Association. 


Bankers Association telegraphic code has been 

the cause of criticism of the code and of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association by some banks recently in con- 
nection with attempts by them to transfer funds to non- 
correspondent banks through the use of the code. To 
prevent a repetition of these experiences on the part of 
banks the following explanation of the purpose and use 
of the code is made. 

The first telegraphic code of the American Bankers 
Association was issued in 1905 to provide a means for 
confidential telegraphic communication between mem- 
ber banks, and also to provide an economical method of 
sending messages by wire. This first code was very brief. 
A revision and enlargement of the code was issued in 
1908. A few years later in 1914, a new code was prepared 
and distributed. Finally in 1928 the code was again re- 
vised and expanded. This is the code now used by mem- 
bers of the American Bankers Association. 

Each A.B.A. member is issued a copy of the code 
which can be used for telegraphic communication be- 
tween members. In order to preserve the utmost secrecy, 
a test system is used. This test system is changed at va- 
rious intervals so that through the use of the test key, 
members may be reasonably sure of the identity of the 
sender. If dishonest persons had access to the code it 
could easily be used to victimize banks, so members are 
requested to exercise extreme care in guarding the code 
and the test key. It is suggested also that to insure even 
greater safety, regular correspondents establish their 
own testing arrangements. 


\ MISUNDERSTANDING of the purpose of the American 


Improper Use of Code 


Sometimes the code is used for purposes for which it 
was not originally designed. Recently, several banks re- 
ported they used the code to request banks located near 
Army camps to pay money to designated Army men. 
In these instances, the payee banks did not deliver the 
funds to the men until they had actually received the 
drafts from the sending banks and, of course, the delay 
caused inconvenience to the men concerned. The payee 
banks were following a policy of not advancing any 
funds on telegraphic request except those emanating 
from correspondent banks. 

This is an illustration of an improper use of the code. 
Banks should not expect other banks, with whom they 
have no correspondent relationship, to pay out funds 
upon instruction in a coded telegram merely because 
the A.B.A. code has been used. 

A survey was made to ascertain the attitude of banks 
toward the question of wire transfer of funds to service 
men. It was found there is no hard and fast rule, but 
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that most institutions are paying amounts up to $25 on 
receiving a coded telegram without waiting for receipt 
of the draft. When higher amounts are concerned, in 
some cases they do wait for the draft. Where correspond- 
ent banks are concerned, no difficulty is encountered. 


The A.B.A.’s Position 


The Association should like to advance some plan 
that would insure immediate payment of funds, but 
hesitates to do this in the form of definite instructions. 
Should it ask banks to honor telegraphic instructions by 
paying immediately, a well-organized scheme might be 
evolved by some dishonest person which might cause 
banks to lose considerable money. There already has 
been some evidence of this. 

Where the A.B.A. code is used, a bank does have pro- 
tection in that it can identify the sender, but whether 
the paying bank wants to release funds immediately 
upon receipt of such a telegram is a matter that must be 
determined by the paying bank. It is an accommodation 
to advance funds against uncollected items and each 
member must be guided by its own judgment and pol- 
icies in such a matter. Some institutions will not pay 
out funds until remittance has been received unless the 
request comes from one of its regular correspondents 
with whom it has made special testing arrangements in 
addition to the general A.B.A. test. 

The suggestion has also been made that the sending 
bank, if it is not located in a reserve city, might have 
one of its reserve city correspondents effect the transfer 
of funds as the reserve city bank usually has a larger 
number of regular correspondents with whom they have 
made special testing arrangements. 

It is hoped that this explanation will make for a 
clearer understanding of the use of the American Bank- 
ers Association code and that such unfortunate in- 
cidents, as have been mentioned, may be avoided in the 
future by other banks. 


Court Recommends A.B.A. Statute 


The United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, an outstanding tribunal, in Washington 
Loan and Trust Co. v. U. S. (1943) 134 Fed. (2d) 59, 64, 
said: 


In the light of the present day conditions in the District of 
Columbia, with its thousands of Government employees, brought 
here from every section of the country, generally unknown out- 
side the immediate environment of their employment, and most 
of whose pay checks circulate virtually on the basis of currency, 
there is much to be said for the passage of [the Fictitious Payee 
Act] . . . in the District of Columbia . . . 


For treatment of fictitious payee cases and recom- 
mended statute, see BANKING, March 1942, p. 46, May 
1940, p. 40, July 1939, p. 57, May 1939, p. 32. 
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Wartime “Home” Loans 


ULKING large among the wartime loans which banks 
B can make are those insured under Title I of the 
National Housing Act. These fall into three 
groups: (1) to finance the remodeling of existing dwell- 
ings to provide additional living accommodations for 
war workers; (2) to finance essential maintenance and 
repair of residential property for the preservation of 
health and sanitation; and (3) to finance the installation 
of heat preservatives such as weatherstripping and in- 
sulation and the conversion of heating plants. 

Not only is Title I insurance extended to loans for 
these purposes, but the Federal Reserve Board and the 
War Production Board recognize the importance of these 
operations by providing certain exceptions to their 
restrictions. 

Some banks, especially in areas of war production, 
have found that their volume of Title I business has in- 
creased during the past year. These Title I wartime loans 
offer banks an outlet for funds as well as a means of 
keeping the wheels of consumer credit turning in a direc- 
tion which has the full support and encouragement of 
the Federal Government. 


"Remodel for Victory” Program 


Remodeling loans are defined in Title I regulations as 
“repair, alterations, improvement or conversion of an 
existing structure located in an area or locality in which 
the President has found that an acute shortage of hous- 
ing exists or impends and which are made for the pur- 
pose of providing additional living accommodations for 
war workers.” Because of the savings in time, labor and 
critical materials, the conversion of existing structures is 
one of the most favored methods of providing war 
worker housing in the Government’s war housing pro- 
gram. In many localities where there are housing 
shortages a positive effort is being made by Federal 
agencies to encourage home owners to convert their 
property to provide living space for war workers. Where 
acute shortages are found to exist the National Housing 
Agency establishes a quota of the number of units 
needed and which, on the basis of the suitability of 
existing homes, can be provided through conversion. 
In many areas where such quotas have been established 
the FHA is cooperating with dealers, contractors and 
lending institutions in a “‘ Remodel for Victory’ program 
of advertising and publicity to encourage home owners 
to provide, through remodeling, the needed number of 
housing accommodations. Dealers, in particular, are be- 
ing urged to take the lead in surveying homes and sug- 
gesting appropriate remodeling and in quoting single 
prices for the complete remodeling job. 

While some banks are making direct loans for re- 
modeling, most banks have found it advisable to work 
through dealers, since it is the dealer who ultimately 
must convince the homeowner of the practicability 
of remodeling his home or property. 

The majority of banks which have had outstanding 
success in making Title I loans for remodeling have fol- 
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Some Exceptions 
to Regulation W 


A HOME REPAIRS 
SAVE Critical Materials 


Remember the old saw, “A stitch in time saves 
nine’? The modern version is, “Prompt repairs 
save critical materials.” 


This is part of a sample FHA Title I advertisement 


lowed the policy of close cooperation with dealers and 
contractors. 

The bank’s contribution is to keep the dealer in- 
formed of government regulations, the establishment of 
housing quotas, to supply him with forms and applica- 
tions and, in general, to keep the dealer advised concern- 
ing current developments. Thus informed, the dealer is 
prepared to assist the borrower in completing forms and 
securing scarce materials, as well as in remodeling itself. 

The provision of war housing through privately 
financed remodeling undoubtedly offers banks in war 
production areas an unusually good opportunity to as- 
sist in the war effort by making Title I loans for that 
purpose. Those which are aggressive and imaginative 
enough to assist borrowers and dealers in the details 
of such projects will reap the benefits. 


Exceptions to Regulation W 


Title I loans to remodel for war workers now can be 
made in amounts up to $5,000 for as long as seven years. 
The procedure for obtaining Title I insurance on loans 
for this purpose is essentially the same as that fol- 
lowed by banks in the past. In addition the bank is 
authorized to make an exception to the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Regulation W for these loans. While it is the 
borrower’s obligation, most banks find it advantageous 
to familiarize themselves also with the War Production 
Board’s policies concerning materials for remodeling. 

The second type of loans which have the Govern- 
ment “go” sign are those to finance home repairs 
essential to the maintenance of health and sanitation. 
This work is considered a wartime necessity not only to 
sustain the health and morale of the population but also 
to maintain the country’s $80 billion investment in 
family dwellings. Such loans encourage a long run econ- 
omy because a coat of paint now may save three next 
year and a roof patched in time is likely to save an 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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all handled as easily as dollars 
— with RECORDAK 


—And at the same low 
per item cost 


WATCH a depleted staff...partially reinforced 
with willing, but largely inexperienced replace- 
ments...as its routine is complicated by ration 
banking bookkeeping. You won’t wonder that 
thousands of bankers are happy that there’s a 
Recordak on the job. 

What banker wouldn't prefer to write today’s 
more complicated transit letters photographically 
...rather than manually? Errors were bound to 

creep in...even when the 
descriptions were the 
comparatively simple dol- 
lars-and-cents kind. And, 


of course, now that the 


units are just as apt to be sugar as dollars, or 
pounds as pennies, there’s confusion, slowing 
down, and more chance for mistakes. 

When you consider that the food-market man, 
who used to be just one account, has suddenly 
become five different accounts...(1) dollars, 
(2) sugar, (3) coffee, (4) canned goods, (5) 
meat and butter...what banker wouldn’t be 
more thankful than ever that he had replaced 
dual posting with Recordak Single Posting... 
while Recordak was still available? 

And, finally, who wouldn’t welcome a saving 
of 45% net in the per item cost of handling ration 
banking accounts...to say nothing of savings up 
to 50% in supplies...and up to 98% in storage 
space required? Recordak Corporation, Subsid- 
iary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


One of a 


contributions to better 
series on 


banking in wartime 


RECORDAK 
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Wartime “Home” Loans 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


- entire roofing job later. Maintenance and repair loans 
represent a source of considerable volume to many 
banks. The loans may be made in amounts up to $2,500. 
Most loans under $1,500 are limited by Regulation W 
to a term of 12 months. The usual Title I term of three 
years applies to loans over $1,500. Also, the full three 
year term is possible if the property is in a war housing 
area and will become a menace to health or safety 
unless immediately repaired. In such cases the bank is 
authorized to exempt the loan from Regulation W. 

An encouraging factor in regard to loans for essential 
repair is that this work is relatively unrestricted by 
materials shortages and government restrictions. A great 
many materials used in maintenance and repair work 
are not critical and can be secured without priorities. 

During the coming months an intensive drive will be 
carried on by several Federal agencies to encourage 
home owners to conserve critical fuels by “winter 
conditioning” their homes and, where feasible, by con- 
verting their heating plants to the use of coal. Un- 
doubtedly a considerable number of home owners will 


be inspired to install insulating materials and to convert 
their furnaces. While those who can will be urged to pay 
cash for such improvements, many will require financing. 
Title I loans can be made for this purpose in amounts 
up to $2,500 for a term as long as three years. 

Further, in recognition of the wartime importance 
of this program, the FHA has amended its Title I 
regulations for loans made this Spring and Summer for 
heat conservation purposes. Thus, a bank can make a 
loan for the installation of heat preservatives or heating 
plant conversion now and permit the first payment to 
begin as late as November 1, 1943. This delayed pay- 
ment plan was established by FHA specifically to en- 
courage home owners to install heat preservatives early. 

There is no added wartime restriction put upon the 
bank or the borrower in connection with fuel conserva- 
tion loans. Loans for this purpose are specifically ex- 
empted from Regulation W of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The War Production Board has also made ex- 
ceptions to its regulations to encourage this work. No 
permit to begin construction is required. And materials 
for the work can be obtained without priority assistance. 

Here then, are opportunities for consumer loans which 
challenge any bank. 


Summary of Title | Wartime Loans With Federal Regulations Affecting Bank and Borrower 


Remodeling to House 
War Workers 


Essential Repair and 
Maintenance to Homes 


Fuel 
Conservation 


Definition 


Amount of Loan 


Term 


Federal 
Reserve 
Board 
Regulations 


Regulations of 
WPB Affecting 


Borrower 


| additional living accommoda- 
| tions for war workers. 


| Up to $5,000 


| Conversion of an existing | 
| structure located 


in a war | 


| 


housing area to provide needed | 


Repairs, without change of 
design, which are necessary 
to maintain property in sound 


| working condition. 


Up to $2,500 


| (a) Inside insulation, weather- 
stripping, storm doors and 
windows applied to conserve 

| fuel. 

| (b) Conversion of heating 

| plants to use of less critical 
fuels. 


| Up to $2,500 


As long as seven years 


| (a) Permit to Begin Construc- 


Bank is authorized to exempt | 
these loans from Regulation 
W using a form designed for 
that purpose. 


tion. Required if total cost of | 


| job is over $200. 


(b) Priorities. Required if crit- 
ical materials are needed. 
Both (a) and (b) are applied 


for on WPB Form PD-105. 


| Regulation W limits term of 


most loans under $1,500 to 12 


| As long as three years 


months. See exception below. | 


Most loans are subject to Reg- 
ulation W, limiting terms to 
12 months. 

Exception: If property is in a 
war housing area and will be- 
come a menace to health or 
safety unless repaired in 90 
days, bank is authorized to 
exempt loan from Regulation 
W, permitting three-vear 
term. 


| (a) No permit to begin con- 


struction is required. 

(b) No priorities are required 
for most materials used. To 
get critical materials the ap- 
propriate priority application 
must be made. 


Loans for this purpose are spe- 
cifically exempted from restric- 
tions of Regulation W. No 
form is required. 


No permit to begin construc- 
tion is required. Materials nor- 
mally used are not critical; 
thus require no priorities. 
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YOU NEED A NEW KEY BOOK IN YOUR BANK 


War conditions have stepped up bank tempo. The necessity for faster, more efficient 
operation DEMANDS that the data with which you work be accurate, complete, and 
instantly accessible. This is particularly true in Transit work. Your information must be 
RIGHT—right NOW. You can't afford to have your Transit clerks guessing on the basis 
of last year’s facts. 


Base your Transit operations on the completeness and accuracy of the new 1943 KEY BOOK. It has all 
the “right-now-ness” of today’s war news. It’s compiled two ways—numerical and alphabetical—for 
the split-second accessibility required to meet present-day urgency. 


The 25th Edition (with all changes in the System since May, 1942) is 
Ready for distribution . . . NOW 


Compiled and Published 
BY 


HE RAND M‘NALLY 
BANKERS’ DIRECTORY 


Under the Authority of 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Still only 2 delivered 


INCLUDING THE FALL SUPPLEMENT 


Order your copy today, from 


Rano M¢Natty Bankers Directory 


(OFFICIAL NUMBERING AGENT for the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION) 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 111 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


June 1943 
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WHICH HOUSES ARE 
PREFABRICATED? 


All of them are..... 


Yet all of them were built within the existing 
construction industry. 


Locally registered architects, exercising free 
and full flexibility, created them. They are 
not standardized in design. 


Local contractors built them. Existing mort- 
gage companies financed them. Local real 
estate operators sold them. 


This community of interests safeguarded the 
home owner from the start, insured quicker 
erection and gave more home for the money. 


These are homes people like to live in. 


; They are American Houses. 
Photographs: Rodney McCcy Morgan 


AMERICAN HOUSES, INC. 


“THE HOUSE OF HOUSES” 
570 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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KERS 
N OPEN LETTER TO BAN 
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A Practical Look at Farm Credit 


A. L. M. 


Mr. Wiccins, president of the Bank of Hartsville, 
Hartsville, South Carolina, is vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and chairman of its Committee 
on Federal Legislation. 


rs of America today on the subject of socialized 
credit or subsidized credit. We have a common ob- 
jective. The small bank and the large bank alike see eye 
to eye on this subject. Our problem and our difficulty is 
to find a practical and politically possible answer. 


The Farmers Will Decide 


It is a practical, hard fact, that it will not be the bank- 
ers of America but it will be the farmers who will deter- 
mine the pattern of agricultural credit, and therefore, 
any plan or program we may submit must be so fair, 
must be so sound, and must meet the need to such an 
extent that we can command the support and the help 
of the farmers and the agricultural leaders of this nation. 

These two conditions—as I sense it, from talking to 
men in Washington who are friends of private credit— 
are: one, that the farmers are not likely to consent to 
the concentration of farm credit exclusively in the hands 
of any single type of lending agency. We may not like 
that conclusion, it may imply a reflection on chartered 
banking as being an inadequate source of funds for agri- 
cultural production. We know that the funds are there 
today and will be there for many years to come out of 
the large deposit structure that is being erected. But 
many farmers had the sad experience of finding avenues 
of credit closed to them at a time of dire need and it is 
not a question of who was at fault or of what the condi- 
tions were at that time; they aim to see that adequate 
avenues of credit remain open in the future. 

Number two is that the farmers of this nation demand 
that agricultural credit be made available at reasonable 
rates of interest. We know from practical experience 
that loans of a few hundred dollars, secured by crop and 
chattel mortgage, cannot be handled and made at a 
rate of 4 or 5 per cent except at a loss, and yet, the Gov- 
ernment has laid a pattern of credit in which there is no 
distinction in the size of the loan. The rate of the Pro- 
duction Credit System is announced to be and adver- 
tised to be, and the note bears a rate, of 41% per cent re- 
gardless of the size of the loan. That is our most difficult 
problem, but I think we should take a leaf from the 
operations of the Production Credit System and under- 
take to have authorized by law adequate charges by way 
of a fixed charge, which will not be part of the interest 
rate on small agricultural loans, so that such loans may 
be handled without loss. 

The American Bankers Association threw out a ten- 
tative suggestion before the Byrd Committee, that this 
problem might be met in the case of war crops and in the 
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Te is little difference of opinion among the bank- 
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case of other crops by way of crop insurance, crop in- 
surance which would be an entirely different matter 
from the borrowing of money, a condition under which 
the loan might be made, and if the crop were insured 
and the insurance assigned as security for the loan, then 
it would, in fact, be an insurance of the loan itself. It 
would be more than that; it would not only insure that 
the loan would be paid, but it would also insure that the 
farmer’s equity in the crop would be protected. 

I have often wondered why the farmers themselves 
have not demanded some type of insurance for their 
crops. As businessmen, we protect ourselves from every 
probable contingency by some form of insurance, and in 
many cases for every possible contingency, and yet, the 
farmer plants his seed and puts the fertilizer in the 
ground and his labor in the crop, without any assurance 
as to the sunshine or rain or the value of that crop when 
produced. 

I think there is within that field a possibility that 
will serve not only to give the lender a sounder credit 
which he can make at a lower rate of interest, but it will 
also answer many of the difficulties confronting the 
farmers in their hazards of producing crops. 


A New Agency 


We are attempting, through our program in Washing- 
ton, in the field of socialized credit, in the agricultural 
field, to undertake to reorganize the entire system. As I 
see it, we cannot take this piece by piece, but we must 
stick to the principles involved. We must bring all of 
these agencies into a new agency, and that new agency 
must have as its basis the objective which all seek, 
namely, that all credit of a sound nature shall be fun- 
neled through the private credit structure. 

I have this thought—which is only a suggestion in its 
present state—that a new agency be established which 
would combine all of the present activities of the Farm 
Security Administration, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, the Seed and Feed loans, into an agency that 
should be limited by law to making supplemental credit 
only, and that the borrower be required to exhaust his 
efforts to secure his funds from private sources before 
that agency would be permitted to lend him a dollar. 

If properly restricted in its operations to supplemental 
credit and requiring that the borrower first exhaust his 
opportunities for private credit, this new agency, in my 
opinion, may appeal to the farm organizations, secure 
the support of the Farm Bloc in Congress, and at the 
same time accomplish our objective of funneling all 
credit that private capital can and should make, into the 
hands of private credit. By including in that authority 
for the insurance of crops, it would enable the banks 
of this nation to make such loans at a very low interest 
rate because the element of loss and risk would largely 
be eliminated. 
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June 30, 1943 Deadline on Release of 
Powers of Appointment 
Where are there discussions pertinent to the effect of the 
June 30, 1943 deadline on the release of powers of appoint- 
ment to take advantage of the period of grace given by the 
1942 amendments to the Federal estate and gift tax laws? 


1. Powers of Appointment and Estate and Gift Tax 
Regulations, Edwin W. Cooney, A.B.A. Trust Bulletin, 
May 1943, p. 2. 

2. Powers of Appointment; Tax Problems Involved 
in Their Exercise and Release, Erwin N. Griswe ld, pam- 
phlet issued by Trust Division, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, reprinted from Trust Bulletin, March 1 )43, p. 7. 

3. Need Seen for State Legislation on Release of 
Powers of Appointment, Report by Committee on Law 
Reform of the Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York Contains Suggested Statute, Trust Bulletin, Jan- 
uary 1943, p. 5. 

4. Powers of Appointment as Affected by the Federal 
Revenue Act of 1942, Rollin Browne, Trust Bulletin, 
November 1942, p. 2. 

5. Taxation of Powers of Appointment Under Pend- 
ing Revenue Bill of 1942 Discussed in American Bank- 
ers Association Statement, Trust Bulletin, July-August 
1942, p. 2. 

6. Powers of Appointment and the New Revenue 
Act, A Foreword, Erwin N. Griswold, Harvard Law 
Review, March 1943, p. 739; Taxation of Powers of Ap- 
pointment Under Revenue Act of 1942, John H. Alex- 
ander, p. 742; Release of Powers of Appointment, Walter 
L. Nossaman, p. 757. 

7. Powers of Appointment and Estate Taxes, Part I, 
Louis Eisenstein, Yale Law Journal, March 1943, p. 296. 

8. Release of Powers of Appointment in New York, 
Yale Law Journal, January 1936, p. 516. 

9. Powers of Appointment Under the Revenue Act of 
1942, Columbia Law Review, January 1943, p. 76. 

10. Merrill v. Lynch (Sup. Ct., N. Y. County, 1939) 
13 N.Y.S. (2d) 514, containing on p. 520 a form of re- 
lease of power, together with a description of the pro- 
cedure for release. For discussion of the authority to 
release, see particularly pp. 527, 528, and 532, dealing 
primarily with the release of a testamentary power. 

11. Restatement of Law of Property, American Law 
Institute, Volume III, pp. 1806 to 2045, §§318 to 369, 
particularly pp. 1883 to 1898, §§334 to 338, dealing with 
Release of Powers and Related Matters. 
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Bank Directors — Liability 


What are some of the major points in Michelsen v. 
Penney other than those discussed in BANKING for May? 


(The points are numbered following those in the May 
issue.) 


8. Excess borrowing. Without proof of specific loss it 
is assumed that excess borrowing by a national bank in 
violation of the National Bank Act ® increases assets and 
liabilities equally, without prejudice to the bank. 


. there may be a question whether temporary excess bor- 
rowing to relieve against an immediate embarrassment may 
not be likened to [permissible] salvaging operations . . . 


9. Investment securities. The court indicates that a 
director is liable for a purchase of “investment se- 
curities” in violation of the National Bank Act.’ 

10. Practices of other banks. Investments in certain 
bonds by other banks “is some evidence of the rea- 
sonableness” of their purchase by a national bank. 


11. [Salvage operations.] Before attempting a salvage, bank 
directors should have a well-founded expectation of a sub- 
stantially greater recovery than would otherwise be possible, 
based upon some plan for a quick and expedient disposal of 
the property salvaged. 


Under the circumstances the acquisition of sub- 
standard bonds and stocks to be held for 5 to 10 years 
was not a reasonable salvage operation. 

12. Specific matters for which defendant was held 
liable included: 


a. $88,000.04 excessive rent at the rate of $33,000 a year, 
where $53,000 a year was paid for banking premises of the 
fair rental of $20,000. 

b. Expenditure of $647,000 to take over first mortgage on 
banking premises fairly appraised at little more than $400,000. 


13. Preferential payments. Statutory liability® of a 
director of a national bank exists for transferring its 
assets or making payment of its money “after the com- 
mission of an act of insolvency, or in contemplation 
thereof . . . with a view to prevent the application of its 
assets” as prescribed in the National Bank Act, or with 
a view to prefer one creditor over another. Insolvency 
means “present inability to meet currently maturing 
obligations rather than . . . a mere excess of liabilities 
over assets,” 


a Rev. Stat., § 5202, Federal Reserve Act, § 13, 9, 12 U.S. Code, 


7U.S. Rev. Stat., § 5136, J Seventh, 12 U.S. Code, § 24, J Seventh. 
® U.S. Rev. Stat., §§ 5239, 5242, 12 U.S. Code, §$§ 93, 91. 
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Where to Look for Ceodit Flaws 


S. GUERNSEY JONES 


MR. JONES, assistant cashier of the National Newark & 
Essex Banking Company, Newark, New Jersey, is on the 
faculty of The Graduate School of Banking. This article on 
the detection of credit weaknesses will be continued in a 
subsequent issue of BANKING. 


for the bank examiner, but never is it sweet 

music to the loaning officer who must write off 
the item as a bank asset, even though the possibility of 
recovery is good. 

All banks have had credit losses, and some cannot be 
forestalled. But all credit grantors aspire to keep their 
losses to the barest minimum. The development of credit 
technique since the turn of the century has been im- 
measurably helpful, as for instance, the practice of re- 
questing balance sheets, supplemented by profit and loss 
statements and budgets, the increase in the use of the 
certified public accountant, agency reporting, constant 
trade checkings, plant visits, and giving financial 
counsel, just to mention a few. 

All phases of credit administration seem to point 
pretty much to a single objective: that of supplying the 
credit grantor with more and accurate information con- 
cerning the borrower’s position. To put it another way, 
bankers are always attempting to draw intimate mind 
pictures of a customer’s business, and every small bit of 
information serves to build the picture perhaps in much 
the same way a jigsaw puzzle is put together. Often 
some one small unfavorable fact may entirely outweigh 
all favorable facts in a particular situation to the extent 
that the banker will refuse to make the loan requested, 
or if already made, he will decide to get out if possible. 


“Bier the ban for charge off” may be daily routine 


Over the years there has been considerable fine litera- 
ture on bank credits. Many formal treatises have served 
as excellent background theory to supplement every- 
day loaning practices. In this connection there has 
been a great deal written about techniques in forecasting 
possible losses. Ratio analysis or minute trend studies 
are cases in point. And none has missed the opportunity 
to drive home the applications of such fundamentals as 
the three C’s in granting credit. 

No attempt is made here to add to this fund of 
splendid general information. This article is an outgrowth 
of a lecture delivered at The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing entitled “Detecting Credit Weaknesses.” Its main 
purpose was to emphasize to the student that many 
credit losses could be avoided by deductions arrived at 
through the cold consideration of facts at hand, or at 
least, of facts easily obtainable. In other words, an at- 
tempt was made to impart a very strong conviction that 
it is not necessary to be a genius in analysis or a crystal 
gazer to detect weakness. Hindsight could often be fore- 
sight if the credit grantor were on the alert to recognize 
current information as a sign of weakness or decay. One 
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banker has expressed the same idea in saying: “I have 
always contended that if I could take the time from the 
press of duty to quietly ponder the borrower’s problem 
and to review daily both the checks he deposits and his 
canceled vouchers, I could know more about his business 
and its trends than he would ever dream of, and save my- 
self important losses.” 

Some few have urged that the subject matter be 
developed a little further, and the writer has asked some 
of his friends to share with him examples from their own 
experience to illustrate the points under discussion. 


Iw uv opinion there is no more important facility in 
safeguarding loans than the very simple and sometimes 
drab function of verification. Your judgment of the risk 
is based upon a picture, much of which is supplied by 
the borrower. It is prudent and ordinary business sense 
to have the information substantiated. There may be a 
feeling that such a procedure reflects upon the moral 
responsibility of the person who offers the information. 
Now no banker wilfully offends a borrower or prospec- 
tive customer and any dealings presuppose fundamental 
honesty. 

But there are two important considerations—first, 
that a banker cannot cope with sheer dishonesty in 
many instances until it is too late. As it has often been 
expressed, “If a crook sets out to get you—beware.” 
The credit grantor’s decisions are largely based upon di- 
rect representation of the borrower, much of which is ac- 
cepted in pure confidence. And secondly, a review of 
actual credit losses indicates that in very many cases 
there has been misrepresentation and fraud somewhere 
in the negotiations, without which the loan would never 
have been made. It is, therefore, not surprising that a 
“show me” spirit develops in a loaning officer. I believe 
most successful businessmen will submit to the ordinary 
investigation conducted by a bank’s credit department 
with understanding, because he need have no fear of its 
findings. and if for no other reason, because he himself 
is always doing much the same thing for the good of his 
own business. Verification is just good business practice. 


Owe of the most interesting cases in my entire ex- 
perience developed from a simple verification of a cash 
item. It concerned a manufacturing company owned 
by some socially prominent people. Their unaudited 
statement had been submitted annually over a long 
period of years, and the bank loaned generously with 
a feeling of confidence and a flawless experience in 
every detail. A new statement was submitted and it 
showed cash of $32,542.06. In the usual routine manner, 
the balance in our own institution was noted in pencil, 
$7,605.42. Therefore roughly $24,900 was unaccounted 
for. We knew the company did business with two other 
banks in an outlying suburban town (a deceased officer 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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Lines of unfamiliar customers wait restlessly 
while harassed tellers strive to verify signa- [aa 
tures with outmoded vertical card files. 


La 
10:4 


Even new tellers, unfamiliar with both old and new custom- 
ers, are free from strain, find verifications. quickly, easily. Cus- 
tomers are assured of smooth, good-will-building service. 


By A Kardex System of Signature Verification 


@ Ask a man what he likes about a bank. You'll find it’s the 
atmosphere. He likes the friendly, easy flowing service, so 
smooth, so free from frantic haste. He likes to feel the pleasant 
informality coupled with a sense of thorough-going efficiency. 


Without an effective system of signature verification, a bank 
just can’t achieve that kind of atmosphere. And without an 
effective system of signature verification the possibility of bank 
losses and embarrassment is always present. With old tellers 
unfamiliar with new customers—with new tellers unfamiliar 
with a// customers, the need is greater now than ever before 
for the speed, the dependability of a modern Kardex 
signature file. 


The desired signature record may be found instantly. No 
need to remove card, no danger of loss or misplacement. 
Colored visible margin signals warn of a new signature 
needed. Best of all, the advantages of Kardex are avail- 

able to you zow— without priority! For Kardex is dur- 
ably constructed of selected wood. For further infor- 
mation call your nearest Remington Rand Branch 
Office, or write our Home Office. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


BUFFALO Branches Everywhere NEW YORK 
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NOTICE 


TO MORTGAGEES 


Concerning Renewal of 
War Damage Insurance 
Policies 


The War Damage Corporation 
has announced that all War Damage 
Insurance policies may be renewed 
as they expire providing renewal pre- 
mium is paid on or before expira- 
tion date. 


The United Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company is contacting each of its 
War Damage policyholders to effect 
such renewal as quickly as possible. 
The renewal will be sent to the mort- 
gagee in each case unless our assured 
requests otherwise. 


United Mutual will cooperate with 
you by getting into your hands 
promptly the renewals of all War 
Damage policies issued by us cover- 
ing properties in which you hold a 
mortgage interest. 


MUTUAL 


RANCE COMPANY 
N 


posto 


UNITED 


FIRE INSU 


Fiduciary Agent 
War Damage Corporation 


Credit Flaws 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


of the borrowing company had been a director of one) but 
earlier checkings revealed only small inactive accounts, and 
nothing that looked like $25,000. 

Even up to that moment we had no real reason to question 
the integrity of the management. We desired to be accurate, 
however, and since an officer in our bank lived in this suburb 
and knew each bank, he made friendly calls and verified 
their balances on statement date. Their former references 
were again confirmed—inactive accounts—no transactions 
for several months—balances in each account approximately 
$250. And so there remained $24,400 to be accounted for. 
I must admit that at this point I felt fully justified in putting 
on my Sherlock Holmes spectacles and calling for Dr. 
Watson. 


An appointment was made for a call at the plant, which I 
had never seen, with the office manager who was largely the 
contact man with the banks. First came a tour of the factory. 
It was a continuous operation, 24 hours a day, six days a 
week. Dump the raw material in a vat at one end and the 
finished product came off the machine a block away, and a 
truck was backed up to the platform on which the merchan- 
dise was taken away almost before it cooled. Dirty surround- 
ings—machinery and building 80 years old—but obviously 
a veritable gold mine. And so back to the office. 


Now how can I help you?” asked the manager. 

“Mr. A, there are some items on the balance sheet that I 
don’t fully understand.” 

“Well, you ask the questions and I’ll do my best to answer 
them. Where do you want to start?” 

“With the first item—cash. Besides our bank you do 
business with the First National and the Trust Company 
in Blanktown. Are there any other banks or savings banks 
with which you carry balances?” 

The reply was negative, and I then proceeded to show 
him our findings, emphasizing that this was a routine pro- 
cedure with any statement submitted. 

“Mr. Jones,” said the manager, “I am office manager 
and plant superintendent. I have served this company for 
23 years and when I came here there was an item on the 
general ledger of cash in the Trust Company of $24,362.27. 
I was assured by Mr. John B, the deceased president of the 
company, that it was on deposit there. I have never verified 
the figure and it has been carried in our statement ever since.” 

At the end of our visit I left an invitation for the president 
to call at the bank when convenient. Upon returning to the 
bank we carefully reviewed our loan. They were “clean” on 
their own paper and owed $28,000 in customers’ notes of 
two makers. We immediately dispatched a credit investiga- 
tor with the notes to the drawee banks where we learned the 
signatures were genuine and from all evidences they were 
bona fide notes. (They were later paid as they matured.) 

The president called a few days later and gave the expla- 
nation that the money represented government securities 
registered in his name and others in his family which had 
been loaned to them by the company for safekeeping. It 
happens that they were also about to pay accumulated sala- 
ries to officers amounting to $30,000 within a few days. The 
bank protested, and this was deferred until the receivables 
ran off. In the interim, the company furnished a corrected 
statement showing the item as securities instead of cash. 

Need one draw a word picture of the bank’s reaction to 
the performance? They ‘shall not borrow from me again! 
And they haven’t asked. 
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Overseas NATIONAL CITY’S 


Branches 


ARGENTINA 


Inter-American Family 
Closer 


(Buenos Aires) 
Plaza Once 
(Buenos Aires) 
Rosario 
BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sio Paulo 
CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 
CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 
COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 
CUBA 
Havana 
Cuatro Caminos 
(Havana) 
Galiano 
(Havana) 
La Lonja 
(Havana) 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 


Santiago THE 


ENGLAND 


— NATIONAL CITY BANK 


11, Waterloo Place 
INDIA OF NEW YORK 
Bombay 
MEXICO 
Mexico City has a group of officials at 
PERU 
Lima Head Office wholly engaged 


San Juan in handling Latin-American 
Arecibo 


Bayamon relationships. They are in 
aguas 


Mayaguez close touch with National 


Ponce 


REPUBLIC OF City officials in 35 Latin- 
PANAMA 


Panama American Branches and 
URUGUAY 


Montevideo many strategically located 
VENEZUELA 


Caracas Correspondents throughout 
66 Branches the Americas. 


Greater — 


1812 — 1943 
New York 


CORRESPONDENTS THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
EVERYWHERE Head Office: 55 Wall Street 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


Trends in Bank Advertising 


JOHN J. MCCANN 


O SAID the new business de- 
\ partment is out of business for 
the duration? Granted that cer- 
tain services, such as consumer loans, 
are up against the problem of what to 
promote since there’s nothing to sell or 
buy, now that practically every product 
in the country is either bought up, pri- 
oritied, frozen, allocated, rationed or in 
reserve; there are still more opportuni- 
ties for new business development than 
we have space to enumerate them. 

The flood tide of War Bond selling 
topping 13 billion dollars in one month, 
the launching of ration coupon banking, 
extension of Army camp banking facili- 
ties and other extraneous activities that 
loom importantly as aggressive, patri- 
otic promotions, are only the beginning 
of the bank ad man’s job. 

The record of contributions to the 
war effort is piling up behind those 
services which keep the wheels of war 
production rolling, while other services 
are being readied through advertising 
for post-war need and opportunities. 

Less spectacular but just as important 
are the day-by-day contributions of 
bank advertising. Campaigns are teach- 
ing home conservation, encouraging 


Central Bank, Oakland, California, pro- 
motes refinancing by tax- and bill-burdened 
homeowners 


> ARE THOSE 


Getting You Down P 


4F those monthly payments on your home are tow 
heavy for you, why not refinance your loan under 
F.HA? 

Payments can often be reduced, teme extended—some 
times to 20 years —and interest rates are low Once 
your loan is arranged, the cost and inconvemence of 
renewals are eliminated. And, best of all, your one 
monthly F HA. payment covers everything - sinter: 
amoruzation of principal, taxes and insurance 
Our F.H. A. Loan Department will be glad to give 


war workers to greater production, 
fighting inflation, spiking rumors, help- 
ing to swell the ranks of the Red Cross, 
civilian defense and other organizations. 
These and many more fill the country’s 
newspapers, the air waves and the mails. 

Yes, indeed, the new business depart- 
ment is still in business and doing its 
job magnificently well. To illustrate, 
we have culled the following from the 
miscellaneous samples that come across 
the desk daily. 


War Jobs Well Done 


THE HUNTINGTON NATIONAL BANK 
of Columbus, Ohio, runs an attention- 
getting campaign based on the belief 
that its own customers deserve credit, 
publicly, for war jobs well done. One 
ad cites the case of a Columbus lumber 
dealer faced with the problem of com- 
pleting an FWA project in Norfolk, 
Virginia, consisting of 500 prefabricated, 
five- and six-room demountable units in 
150 days’ time. By prefabricating all 
parts, except floors, outside of Norfolk 
this concern erected 35 houses per five- 
day week. Through bank cooperation, 
the handling of a $1,500,000 contract 
and payroll for 425 employees worked 
smoothly. Other ads tell the story of 
war work (with bank help) in the indus- 


Society for Savings, Cleveland, uses cou- 
poned newsad to speed up the opening of 
special checking accounts 


SOCIETY FOR SAVINGS 
127 Public Severe, Clevelend, 


Please send me form te open my Special Checking 
Account. 


All the convenience of checks for 5¢ a check—5¢ a 
deposit item. Free checkbooks—no set balance 
required. Send no money—just mail the coupon. 


Aoriety Savings 


trial chemistry fields, coal mining, steel 
production, etc., each of which is an 
effective bid for new V-loans. 


Fuel Shortage 


ADDRESSING a special campaign to 
owners of homes, apartment houses, 
farms and other buildings, the Morris 
Pran Bank of (Richmond) Virginia 
merchandises new loans under the Gov- 
ernment’s fuel conservation program to 
(1) change over oil-burning furnaces; 
(2) insulate; (3) weather strip and 
caulk; (4) install storm windows and 
doors. In addition to the patriotic ap- 
peal . . . and the comfort of a warm 
Winter, ads feature the simple terms: 
No endorsers. No collateral. Up to 36 
months repayment, as low as $5 per 
month, and no payments due until 
November 1. No priorities for materials. 
Anticipating another fuel pinch, many 
eastern banks are playing up this pro- 
gram for new business. 


Unorthodox Approach 


CoMMENTING on the St. Louts (Mis- 
souri) Union Trust ComPANy’s cam- 
paign, Towner Phelan, vice-president, 
states: “The most effective advertising 
we have done, in my opinion, has been 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 


The Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
Providence, offers the car of 194X by the 
simple expedient of saving now 


Now’s the time to save for it! 


pay. And besides, your savings 
account will be earning more 
dollars in regular interest. So, all 
told, it’s pretty sound planning 
to save for your after-the-war 
car now. 


You'll be wanting « new car 
when the war is over. And from 
all reports it's going to be vastly 
different from cars now on the 
road. Greater beauty, greater 
performance! Save up the pur- 
chase price in a savings account. 
Li's always best, you know, to pay Come into the Hospital Trust 
cash for almost anything you Company and open your account 
buy po financing charges to now — today if you can! 


IT'S PATRIOTIC TO BE THRIFTY ¢ 


vawruceet PROVIDENCE woonsocus? 


/ 
PAYMENTS = 4 CSF, | 
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It’s not my fault 
| can’t cash 
more payroll 
checks an hour 


“Just try to read one of these checks! The figures are all confused with the background of the paper. I have to 
read every one twice to be sure of the amount to pay. Do you suppose we could get these payroll checks 


put on a more readable paper?”’ 


“Mr. Androse, our new teller has given me an idea that may help 
us cash payroll checks faster. He says the background on this 
check is bad for legibility. And I think he’s right. We ought to 
advise our payroll depositors on the kind of paper that will 
make a more readable check. It will help us cash checks faster 
and guard against possible errors.” 


“HAMMERMILL SAFETY is what we supply for our bank’s cus- 
tomers’ private checks. It’s an excellent choice, we believe, for 
payroll checks as well. Its protective background comes in 
seven colors, selected for sharp contrast with penwriting or 
typing. And it fulfills ABA recommendations for 100% sulphite 
protective paper. Why not specify Hammermill Safety?” 
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METHODS—Continued 


unorthodox advertising which com- 
mented in general upon economic topics 
and did not directly promote our serv- 
ices. The campaign has attracted a 
great deal of comment and, I am sure, 
created prestige for this institution 
among important people.” 

The first series on this tack, entitled, 
“Advertisements in the Defense of 
American Business,” was released in 
1936 and later reprinted in booklet 
form. Another appeared in 1941 under 
the theme “The Economic Conse- 
quences of National Defense.” Re- 
cently part of the series was rerun in 


local newspapers for their prophetic 
comments on inflation, rationing, taxes 
and purchasing power. 

These campaigns, violating orthodox 
concepts of good advertising by broach- 
ing controversial subjects, “stepping on 
peoples’ toes” and attacking their prej- 
udices, proves that new business abides 
by no hard and fast rules. 


New Business Contacts 


THROUGH a current series appearing 
in national business weeklies, the Na- 
TIONAL City BANK OF CLEVELAND in- 
vites all firms doing business within its 
sphere of acquaintance to take advan- 
tage of the local contacts and experience 


Production Lines are Battle Lines 


WAR-TIME BANKING SERVICE 


geared to the requirements 


of Correspondent Banks 


in facilitating all-out 


war production 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


of officers who are in close touch with 
changes resulting from conversion to 
war production in the city’s busy indus- 
trial area. Arranging introductions for 
out-of-town customers, serving finan- 
cial needs during their stay, consulta- 
tion, credit references and other such 
courtesies are the objectives, which in 
a roundabout way build business. 
Supervisory Service 

THE FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA Trust 
Company, Pennsylvania, puts a sales 
campaign behind its Investment Super- 
visory Service—a service designed to 
take over the management of securities 
and properties for investors who have 
neither the time, experience or facilities 
to keep up with rapidly changing con- 
ditions. Periodic study of investment 
objectives and income needs; analysis 
of portfolio diversification by industries 
and maturities; examination of quality 
of individual issues; effect of taxes; col- 
lection of income and principal; exe- 
cuting orders for purchase or sale are 
some of the many factors of the service, 
all of which are offered at a modest fee 
that may be used as a deduction for 
income tax purposes. 


Help? 


American farmer 


You mean to do all thet you possibly can to help meet this year's record 
production quotes despite the shortage of and machinery. Thet will whe 
extre money well as extre work, of course. Perhaps The Metropolitan 
you here. 


‘Ths bank hes bere serving the Lime ares ever since 100 snd requiar pert 


LOARS FOR EVERY FARM NEED 


repsirs to machinery, cars and trecks 

reperrs and improvements to farm burldings, 
teding hoe 

buying cortie, horses, sheep, Bogs ane poultry 

end femily ceeds 


Borrowers mot beve to conform to single, fixed loss plan bere at The 
Metropolitan. On the costrery we sim to mete every lose fit the customer 
tn every instance, however, the farmer gets all the money be borrows and dors 
not beve to tie up any part of it ie any wey. 


There's no loan spphcance too big end none too small to receive our prompt 
considerstion. Come im ony time—or write us if more convenient. You will 
beer trom ws promptly 


“The Bank For Everyone” 


The (Metropolitan Bank 


OF LIMA, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The Metropolitan Bank of Lima, Ohio, offers 


a complete loan program for those who farm 
for Victory 


Goodwill 
Tue AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK of 
Nashville runs a series of 672-line ad- 
vertisements in local newspapers salut- 
ing ‘individual inductees. Each carries 4 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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Culverts or cotton 


ALMOST ANY INVENTORY IS AN A-1 LOAN SOURCE 


WARTIME INVENTORIES offer hundreds of 
opportunities to profitably increase your loan volume! 
Backed by Lawrence System warehouse receipts any 


readily marketable inventory is sound collateral. And 


these receipts can be issued against goods now stand- 
ing in the warehouses, yards, bins or tanks of the 
borrower ... and normal marketing can continue. For 
your customers’ sakes, many of whom may now be 


engaged in vital war production, and for the sake 


of increased profits to your bank, don’t fail to get 
full information from your nearest Lawrence System 


-—~, office. Available from coast to coast! 


id- FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 

ut- New York: 72 Wall St + Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St + San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bidg. 

5a Buffalo Boston Philadelphia Kansas City St. Louis New Orleans Charlotte, N.C + Jacksonville, Fla. 
Minneapolis Dallas Houston Denver Fresno Portland, Oregon Seattle Spokane + Honolulu 
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1853-1943 


90 CROWDED YEARS 


From the days of the horse car 


... back in 1853... to these critica th 5 of abe 


girdling bombers 
Wisconsin National Bank has served Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin for 90 crowded years! 


Today — with resources over $350,000,000 — 
this 90-year-old bank is the largest in the state 
and 31st in size among the 15,000 banks through- 
out the country . . . long outstanding as Mil- 
waukee depository for more than 85 per cent 
of all the hundreds of banks in Wisconsin. And 
today all the services and facilities of this bank 
are pledged to one end: To help speed the 
victory of Freedom’s forces! 


BANES AND BANKERS 

DIVISION 

GEORGE T. CAMPBELL 

Vice-President 

RICHARD J. LAWLESS 
Assistant Vice-President 

DONALD A. HARPER 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


of MILWAUKEE 4@ Established 1853 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


METHODS—Continued 


two-column portrait with a screened 
silhouette background illustration indi- 
cating the branch of service to which he 
has been assigned. These salutes are not 
concerned with silver bars, oak leaves 
or eagles, but just the ordinary garden 
variety of citizen who, when they dona 
uniform, are important people. Many 
of the names used in the series are 
former employees of the bank’s com- 
mercial customers. Usually copy refers 
to the branch which served the service 
man as a representative of his company 
or through his personal account. The 
philosophy is that a friendly attitude 
begets business. 


1HAVEA 
WHOLE BANK 
WORKING FOR ME 


Marshall & liskey Bash guards bes savings — provides mic 
for hes valuable papers — saves tame sed 
coavenience with checking sccomm service. When be pur 
chased home, the “Bank” arranged che Gnancing The 
Persona! Lona Service has helped him meet unforeseen 
omer He has found Marvhall @ surcmobele 
be comvensent sed econcmacal Aad through che 
year, advice planning has cosbled 
realise more of hus 


You, 100, will God Marshall & lisley Bank service is de 
signed wo mort your banking eceds, whether they be modes 
ox emeosive. You are iavited to make full use of our 


‘THE OLDEST BAMK IN THE NORTHWEST 


The Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, 
tells the war worker he has a whole banking 
organization behind him 


Institutional 


One of the longest continuous cam- 
paigns in behalf of defense and war, 
appearing for the past two years in 16 
newspapers in South Carolina and 
Georgia, is sponsored by the CrtTIzENS 
AND SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK of 
Atlanta. Lewis F. Gordon, vice-pres!- 
dent, comments: ‘‘The greatest desire 
of the average American family is to 
win the war and have their boys return 
home safely. Any institution or organ- 
ization which helps toward that end 1s 
looked upon with a kindly eye by aver- 
age folks. Dissecting our program coldly, 
we have simply capitalized on that 
great desire.” In merchandising the 
series to a selected list of customers and 
prospects, the bank mails a letter with 
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each reprint as it is released, together 
with an attractive brochure at the com- 
pletion of a scheduled run of ads. 
Will-Making 

A TREATISE on the subject, “Why 
Haven’t You Made Your Will?” by 
Melville Cane, condensed from The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature in the April 
Reader’s Digest, is being circulated in 
reprint form by several hundred banks 
and trust companies. Among them, the 
SaFE Deposit AND Trust Company of 
Baltimore prepared a mailing piece, 
with personal fill-in, recommending a 
careful study of the reprinted article. 
The inside fold of the mailing piece car- 
ried a squib on executorship outlining 
the advantages of appointing a sound, 
reputable trust company. 


Check Clearings 


Tue Safety Paper Division of the 
HAMMERMILL PAPER Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, has launched a new 
monthly review, called Check Clearings. 
The editors will attempt to read every 
major banking and financial publication 
in the country, boil down articles deal- 
ing with checks and check handling, 
brief them into paragraphs, and tell 
you where you can read at length those 
articles that cannot be crowded down 
to digest wording. 


Soldier Identification 


(see story at top of page, next column) 


(On date of opening this book) 
Insurance, amount and class.. $......... ...... 


Insurance premium, monthly. $......... _..... 
Allotments, amount and class....$......... 


Compulsory allotments, 
amount and class 


Additional pay for 
Person to be notified in case of emergency: 


(City, town, or post office) 
Date of opening this book 


(Signature of enlisted man. Name, grade, as arm or 
service only. Do not enter organizatio 


Witness to signature by officer area ll book: 


June 1943 


Soldiers’ Individual Pay Record 


Every soldier entering the service of 
Uncle Sam is furnished with a complete 
individual pay record, which includes 
his serial number and a specimen signa- 
ture. Soldiers are expected to carry this 
identification at all times. 

Banks being called upon to cash 
checks for service men unknown to 
them can check the identity of an Army 
man by having him produce his pay 
record and then checking his signature 
on the proffered check against the wit- 
nessed signature on the record. 


If doubt still remains, further com- 
parison can be made of his serial num- 
ber as it appears on the pay record and 
on his “dog tag,” which he is instructed 
to wear on his person day and night. 

Illustration at bottom of page, taken 
from a soldier’s identification record 
shows the type of information furnished 
for identification. Navy and Coast Guard 
men can be identified by their liberty 
cards, ‘““N. Nav. 546.” If service men 
cannot produce these credentials they 
should not blame the banks. 


1863 1943 


BANK Relations 
with The First National Bank of 
Chicago assure prompt handling of 
checks, notes, drafts and collections; 
afford facilities for the exchange of 
credit information, for checking in- 
vestment portfolios, and other bank- 
to-bank services. 


With The First National Bank of 
Chicago correspondent bank relation- 
ship is one of long duration, having 
been inaugurated in 1863. Today 
the Banks and Bankers Division is 
handling a nation-wide business, and 
invites accounts upon a basis that so 
long has proved mutually satisfactory. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A Ration Banking Department 


The following case history of ration 
banking was submitted by the comptroller 
of q large bank serving one of the most 
important industrial areas of the East. 
It arrived too late: for the synopsis of ra- 
tion banking experience carried in the 
Methods and Ideas column. last month. 


I setting up handling procedure the 
comptroller advises that the bank 
first prepare-a manual for employees 
handling ration banking accounts: of- 


fice managers, tellers, bookkeepers, etc. 

“The accounts areopened by officers,” 
he relates. “Deposits are accepted at 
regular tellers’ windows, but are not 
verified until they reach the proof de- 
partment. 

“Tn our case, we selected the collec- 
tion department to do the proofing for 
two reasons: (1) It is familiar with the 
counting of coupons, therefore ration 
stamps do not present any particular 
problem. (2) We felt that the clerks of 


Wa IN DEATH VALLEY * 


M... than ever today, the name Death Valley is a 
misnomer. For this important section of California is 
contributing heavily to the mineral resources of our 


nation at war. 


It is a war which is completing the transformation 
of this once largely agricultural state into one of the 
great industrial areas of the country, where the annual 
net value of manufactured products is more than two 


and a half billion dollars. 


In this vast growth, the banking services of this 
California-wide institution have been important .. , 
and they can be important—and valuable—to you, to 
any banker or businessman who wishes to develop his 
own interests and opportunities in this rich market of 


7,500,000 people. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL 
. FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER... 


ASSOCIATION 


Complete Banking Facilities - Commercial - Savings = Trust - Safe Deposit 
Main offices in two reserve cities of California ... San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Blue and Gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
are available through authorized banks and agencies 
everywhere. Carry them when you travel. 


this department would take usual good 
care for the safety of these items. 

“After deposits are verified and the 
recapitulation made of each type of 
ration account, the auditing department 
verifies them in total. Then they are 
placed in the vault under joint custody 
of a member of the proof and auditing 
departments where they remain until 
cremated. The proof department fur- 
nishes all statistical data for OPA re- 
ports and bill for compensation. 

“Branch managers are so hard pressed 
with ration banking that regular busi- 
ness is neglected. We have a problem in 
one of our offices which is just large 
enough to handle regular business, but 
which gets much more than its share of 
ration accounts. We do not have suffi- 
cient lobby space in this particular of- 
fice to provide separate ration banking 
windows, and we are obliged to operate 
with inexperienced help. 


“We po not have sufficient experi- 
enced help in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment to handle the additional work in- 
volved and it further complicates filing. 
It also increases the use of mechanical 
equipment, decreasing its life, and the 
problem of obtaining new equipment 
rather worries us. 

“Contrary to expectations, we have 
had quite a number of overdrafts. Regu- 
lations require contacting the depositor 
to ascertain whether our records are in 
agreement with theirs, and this is trou- 
blesome. If we contact the customer by 
telephone we find in many cases that he 
has never maintained a checking ac- 
count, and is not familiar with record- 
keeping; that he just issues checks for 
commodities irrespective of his bank bal- 
ance. Many times letters remain un- 
answered, and this is an additional bur- 
den on our secretarial staff. Then we 
must advise OPA of each overdraft as it 
occurs and a second letter giving a total 
of all overdrafts on the books at the 
close of the 15th and 31st of each month. 

“Purchase of supplies further com- 
plicates matters. We were warned not 
to stock up on supplies, so we have been 
endeavoring to buy in small quantities, 
which frequently makes us short on 
deposit slips and checks and requires 
rush orders to the printers. 

“Up to now we have been able to 
handle ration banking with two extra 
employees, but more rationed commodi- 
ties will require additional help. 

“Ourfirst cost of supplies was greater 
than our bill for compensation.” 
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North of the Border 


versary of the Ogdensburg Agree- 

ment which laid the foundation 
for the integration of Canadian-Ameri- 
can defense plans. Since that date coop- 
eration has been expanded to include 
economics, with emphasis on war pro- 
duction. Recommendations of the Per- 
manent Joint Board on Defense, which 
was subsequently set up, resulted in 
the construction by Canada of a chain 
of air bases between Edmonton and 
Alaska. Opened in September 1941 these 
bases became of great assistance when 
the Alaska Highway was built later by 
the United States with the coopera- 
tion of the Canadian Government. Both 
highway and air bases are now an in- 
tegral part of the defense system of 
North America. In actual military op- 
erations Canadian and American forces 
have served jointly in Newfoundland, 
Iceland and Alaska. 


i ven 17 will mark the third anni- 


Ix April 1941 at Hyde Park the Prime 
Minister of Canada and the President 
of the United States agreed “as a 
general principle that in mobilizing the 
resources of this continent, each country 
should provide the other with the de- 
fense articles which it is best able 
to produce, and, above all, produce 
quickly, and that production programs 
should be coordinated to this end.” The 
United States undertook to buy enough 
Canadian products to enable Canada 
to pay for essential imports. This ar- 
rangement has worked to the advan- 
tage of both countries as Canada does 
not utilize lend-lease accommodation. 
One month after Hyde Park the Ma- 
terials Coordinating Committee was es- 
tablished to speed up the movement 
of primary materials between the two 
countries. 

The Joint Economic Committee was 
formed in June 1941 to act in an advisory 
capacity to the governments at Ottawa 


Canadian officials conferred in Washington 
with our Treasury this Spring on post-war 
currency stabilization 


HARRIS & EWING 


June 1943 


and Washington on foreign exchange 
controls, price policies, tariffs and post- 
war planning. Towards the end of the 
year the Joint War Production Com- 
mittee was set up to reduce duplica- 
tion, arrange uniform specifications, and 
break transportation bottlenecks. 
Late in the spring of 1943 the Joint 
Agricultural Committee was added to 
the list with the function of reviewing 
constantly agricultural and food pro- 
duction and distribution in both coun- 


tries. Mutual problems are to be studied 
and recommendations made to the Min- 
ister of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The Canadian Govern- 
ment has also organized the Food Re- 
quirements Committee which is working 
closely with the Anglo-American Com- 
bined Food Board. 

The Dominion is equipped to co- 
operate closely with its southern neigh- 
bor in the war effort. 

A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


con Change 


ERE in Chicago we see a great aluminum plant spring from 

idle prairie, a steel mill erected on former swamp land, and 

a giant airplane plant come into being on the site of a corn field. 

Every day we see how well industry has met the challenge of war. 

Banks, too, are devoting all their efforts to assisting govern- 

ment and industry in the national emergency. For this reason, 

the American National believes that now, more than ever, cor- 

respondent banking relationships should go far beyond routine 

transactions. We will be happy to cooperate with you in any 
matters requiring a Chicago representative. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET » AT WASHINGTON 
Member Federal Deposit 4 B: Insurance Corporation 
ww 
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ITING to his former colleagues in 
\4 the Commercial National Bank 
of New York, Sergeant Joun W. 
MATHESON, radio gunner, reports on 
Army life in the Middle East. His letter, 
published by The Commercial, the bank’s 
magazine, says in part: 
“Over here money doesn’t mean 
much, so I put most of my pay into 


WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, ROOSE- 
VELT, LINCOLN — Each, with a back- 
ground of farming or ranching, gave in- 
spired service to the nation. American 
farmers have inherited the spirit, as well as the 
ideals, of these national heroes . , . and today, 
VICTORY is the great harvest that lies ahead. 

It has been Minneapolis-Moline’s privilege to 
work arm in arm with American farmers, in 
peace and war. Foresightedly, in 1938, MM 
originated the “JEEP’’. Pictured here, against 
the majesty of Mt. Rushmore’s imperishable mon- 
ument, is the largest MM “JEEP” rolling an 


Heard Along Main Street 


Including News from Bankers in Service 


War Bonds. The few things you can 
buy are expensive. Beer, cigarettes and 
razor blades cost four times as much as 
they do in the States. I went to the 
largest town near here Monday and 
saw that an ice cream soda cost $1.50. 
Milk cannot be had. . . . We are paid 


in the local currency modclled after the 
British system. The size of the paper 


f 40) anti-aircraft gun up the mountain. Again, 


MM machinery, converted to military 
needs, holds its place among the great de- 
fenders of democracy. 

By every means at its command, MM is urging 
farmers to keep their machinery in good repair 
. .. to return every bit of scrap to the steel mills 
...to buy War Bonds and Stamps. 

When Victory is in sight, we can turn again 
to full-scale output of machinery to produce food 
for all the world. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps NOW! 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. U.S. A. 


currency depends upon the denomina- 
tion, so the bills run from small ones 
like cigar coupons to newspapers. 

“Where I am stationed, the personnel 
is mostly R.A.F. These English boys are 
a grand bunch and their combat crews 
are the best in the business. The Amer- 
icans are right behind them and getting 
better all the time. I met a lot of New 
Zealand and Australian infantrymen, 
and you can’t find a tougher bunch of 
men anywhere. Those boys have been 
fighting here on the desert for three full 
years now and no one knows how much 
privation they have endured in that 
time. 

“The thing I like about my job is 
that I will get the upper turret and 
will have a chance to shoot at a few 
wild ducks and other parasites.” 


See here, Private Stafford, “pop to!” 

That recruit amid a corps fresh from 
civilian life was Private OLIN STAFFORD, 
late of the First National Bank staff 
of Memphis, Tennessee, en route for 
training. But it’s his story and we'll 
let him tell it. 

“The long train screeched to a halt,” 
Private STAFFORD wrote his bank’s mag- 
azine Bank Notes. “ All was quiet and 
then bedlam broke loose as hundreds of 
travel begrimmed cadets tumbled out 
of the dusty cars into the cool air. The 
shouting suddenly ceased and I felt 
quite alone. Nobody spoke and then as 
the void seemed to swallow us, the blare 
of martial music came thundering to 
greet us. ' 

“We were no longer ‘alone.’ 

“*C’mon, misters, let’s get going!’ 
someone shouted. We followed the voice 
which was soon joined by a score more, 
and our ‘education’ had begun at Max- 
well Field. Harsh voices harassed us 
on that long, weary march to our bar- 
racks. 

“The next morning, I met my first 
formation, or rather it met me. I was 
standing in line minding my own busi- 
ness, when suddenly a red-headed lippy 
guy moves in front of me—sticks his 
face into mine—and tells me to ‘pop 
to.’ 

“‘T just stood there wondering who the 
h— he'was, when he leered at me and in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TheCompany’s properties form an interconnected 
system, located entirely within the State of Califor- 
nia. For more than thirty-one years operations have 
been subject to regulation by the California State 
Railroad Commission. 


distributors of natural gas in the United States. 
On March 31, 1943, electric customers numbered 
988,477, gas customers 728,360, and water and 
steam customers 12,612. 

In the year ended March 31, 1943, 68.8% of gross 


operating revenue was derived from sales of electric 
energy, 30.0% from sales of gas, and 1.2% from 
minor activities. The well diversified character of 
the Company’s business tends to stabilize earnings 
and also to permit of economical operation. 


The Company operates electric generating plants 
having an installed capacity of 1,985,676 horse- 
power. It is one of the largest producers and dis- 
tributors of electricity and also one of the major 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 


12 Months to 
March 31, 1943 


$130,058,150 


Gross Revenue, including Miscellaneous Income - 


Operating Expenses, Taxes (except Federal income taxes) and Provision 
for Depreciation, Insurance, Casualties, Uncollectible Accounts and 


49,759,557 
11,147,605 
38,611,952 
16,138,214 

22,473,738 

Dividends of Subsidiaries on Capital Stocks Held by Public, etc. 1,464 

Remainder—Applicable to Pacific Gas and Electric Company 22,472,274 

Dividends on Preferred Stock 8,406,263 

Remainder—Applicable to Common Stock. 14,066,011 
Number of Full Shares of Common Stock outstanding at end of period 6,261,274 
Earned per Share of Common Stock $2.25 


Bond and Other Interest, Discount and Other Income Deductions 


Net Income before Provision for Federal Income Tax 
Provision for Federal Income Tax 


Net Income to Surplus 


RECORD OF RECENT GROWTH 


Gross 
Operating 
Revenue 
$101,424,595 
107,175,353 
109,980,302 
115,353,944 


126,781,614 


Sales of Sales of 
Electricity Gas 
K.W.H. Cubic Feet 


3,906,866,000 62,477,013,000 
4,409,568,000 69,934,787,000 
4,671,953,000 77,283,044,000 
5,067,026,000 89,430,294,000 
5,758,448,000 107,304,089,000 


Number of 
Stockholders 


95,985 
95,784 
96,122 
103,898 
104,444 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


James B. Brack, San Francisco 
ALLEN L. Cuickerinc, San Francisco 
Joun P. Cocutan, San Francisco 
W. W. Crocker, San Francisco 

P. M. Downtne, San Francisco 


James F. Focarty, New York 

D. H. Foote, San Francisco 

Norman B. Livermore, San Francisco 
Cuas. K. McIntosn, San Francisco 
Joun D. McKee, San Francisco 


C. O. G. Mituer, San Francisco 
Henry D. Nicuots, San Francisco 
Siras H. Patmer, San Francisco 
Epwarp L. Suea, New York 

A. Emory WisnHon, San Francisco 


Copies of Annual Report may be obtained on application to D. H. Foote, Vice-President and Secretary, 
245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


a suspiciously gentle voice asked me if 
‘he could touch me. ‘Sure,’ I says, 
doubling up my fists behind my back, 
waiting for his next move and wonder- 
ing whether the guy has gone crazy. 
“ *Mister,’ he says, still in a gentle 
tone, ‘let me fix your tie—and the next 
time you come out here, stand with your 
feet about 12 inches apart and when an 
upperclassman addresses you, pop to 
attention.’ 
“After that brief encounter, it was 
one thing after another. Pop to—shoul- 
ders back—eyes on a point—elbows 


straight—stomach in—chest out—reach 
for the ground. ‘Who gave: you at 
ease?’ 

“Of course, this red-headed guy 
doesn’t leave me alone. He’s back at 
every formation going through the rou- 
tine. 

“Sitting at attention in the mess hall 
the red-headed guy and his pals had my 
eyes on a point so long that I swear the 
table was full of holes after a few weeks. 
He kept telling me to hold my head back. 
I still don’t know how food ever found 
its way to my eager mouth. 

““*Boy, upperclassmen never need 
worry about me when I become an 
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The $50,000,000 Baltimore fire of 1904 
forcibly demonstrated that so-called 
“fire-proof” types of construction were 
not fire-proof! It also illustrated the 
need for standardized fire-hose couplings. 
Fire engines, brought by rail from New 
York to Baltimore, were useless because 
they could not be connected to the water 
supply. As a result work was begun— 
and is still being carried on—to stand- 
ardize all the fire-hose couplings in the 
United States. 


Capital stock fire insurance companies, 
by their preventive and safety work, have 
played a major role in cutting down the 
nation’s exorbitant fire losses. Today 
this work is more vital than ever, since 
even small fires are dangerous to our war 
effort. National Union and Birmingham 
agents, strong adherents of active fire 
prevention, cooperate with local organ- 
izations in attempts to keep American 
industries free from interruption by fire. 


ham 


Standard 


* 
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upperclassman,’ I sighed to myself, 

“The days dragged their weary way 
on—my shoulders were straighter and 
you could almost see my chest now. 
When were those underclassmen coming 
in? 

“Then the day came when our squad- 
ron commander says to us that we're 
upperclassmen and that our upperclass- 
men should congratulate us—their new 
‘brothers.’ The red-head came up to me 
—sticks out his hairy paw over mine 
and grunts, ‘Nice goin’, pal’—a trifle 
mockingly I thought. 

“But we were upperclassmen now. 

“P.S. I strode right up to the big guy 
who towered over me like a giant oak 
over a fallen leaf. Get ’em back, mister! 
I says in the biggest voice I could 
muster—and which didn’t sound half as 
impressive as I had hoped. The big guy 
just stood there. . . . I thundered the 
command again and this time the big 
boy creaked his broad shoulders back 
until you could almost hear his shoulder 
blades meet. 

“T stepped back a pace and surveyed 
my artistry . . . there was a trace of 
a scowl on the big boy’s face, but I'd 
soon take care of that... .” 


SERGEANT CHESTER A. JOHNSON, 35th 
Fighter Group, 41st Squadron, former 
employee of the Marshall & Isley Bank, 
Milwaukee, sends a tip from New Guinea 
on correspondence courses. 

He writes: “I spent an evening at 


| our Group Headquarters recently to 


gain some information on correspond- 
ence courses. We can take two different 
type courses here. One is the regular 
type sponsored by universities and col- 
leges throughout the States, and on 
these the Army pays half of the tuition, 
up to forty dollars. The other course is 
sponsored by the Army Institute. 
“Courses taken through the Institute 
cost only two dollars, but they do not 
give college credits. I had planned to 
enroll in commercial correspondence 
through the University of Tennessee, 
but have changed my mind and enrolled 
in the Army Institute. My reason—the 
course takes effect immediately, other- 
wise I would have to correspond back 


| and forth with the University before I 
| got started.” 


National Union 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A recent news dispatch from Cairo 
tells of the exploit of Lieutenant JEROME 
Durour, Liberator bomber pilot and 
fortner member of the Lamo staff of 
Bank of America, California. 
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DvuFour and two other pilots volun- 
teered for what they were told would be 
suicide attacks on enemy bases at Mes- 
sina and San Giovanni, used as ferry 
terminals for funneling supplies to Tu- 
nisia. Instead of a suicide mission it 
turned out to be an unhealthy foray 
for the enemy. 

For the sake of surprise, and to avoid 
anti-aircraft fire, the boys roared in at 
“zero” altitude, 20 feet above the 
water. Approaching the target, they 
pulled up the noses of their planes to 
skim the roofs of buildings and found 
themselves heading straight into a covey 
of enemy planes, led by a Junkers 52. 

Durour turned on his nose gun and 
reduced the Junkers to junk, dropped 
his bomb load in the center of the target 
and soared away, leaving a sea of fire 
and destruction. 

All three planes returned safely to 
their bases. Hero tale? No. Just an- 
other day’s work. 


The South Carolina Bankers Associa- 
tion has expressed its “sincere apprecia- 
tion”’ for the “great service” being ren- 
dered to “the nation and to banking by 
the association’s past president, A. L. M. 
Wiccins, president of the Bank of 
Hartsville and A.B.A. vice-president.” 

In a resolution the association noted 
that Mr. WIGGINs would, “in the normal 
course of events, shortly become presi- 
dent” of the A.B.A., and added: 

“The South Carolina Bankers Asso- 
ciation does hereby express to our fellow 
member, A. L. M. Wiccrns of Harts- 
ville, our sincere appreciation for his 
outstanding contribution to our country 
as a citizen, banker and leader of men, 
and we do assure him of our continued 
support and best wishes.” 


B 


An unusual record of banking service 
was recently recognized in Oakland, 
California, where the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Savings Bank celebrated not 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the beard, 
Chase National Bank, left, shakes hands 
with Senator George at 3lst annual U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce dinner held in 


New York 


June 1943 


only its 50th anniversary but the half 
century that Epson F. Apams has been 
its president. 

Mr. Apams was the bank’s president 
when it opened on April 12, 1893, and 
on April 12, 1943, he was honored by 
his banking associates. 

Commenting on the double birthday, 
the financial editor of the Oakland 
Post-Enquirer, C. N. Alexander, wrote: 

“The present position that ADAMS 
occupies is believed to be unique in 
American banking. He is believed to be 
the only banker in America who started 
as a bank president and was still oc- 
cupying that position at the end of 50 
years. 

less remarkable,”’ the 


newspaper went on, “are the banking 
careers of a number of Mr. Apams’ as- 
sociates. Until two years ago one of his 
ablest assistants was GEORGE S. MERE- 
DITH, former vice-president, who re- 
tired after 40 years of service. Still with 
the bank is F. C. Martens, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, who has been with the 
institution 38 years. Also, F. J. Early, 
vice-president in charge of real estate 
loans, who has been for many years 
associated with Mr. ADAMs in various 
financial positions. 

“Among other long time associates of 
Mr. Apams on the bank staff are John 
Campe and B. C. Read, assistant cash- 
iers, with records of 39 and 37 years of 
service, respectively.” 


Specialized Services 


for 


Correspondent Banks 


CREDIT INFORMATION 


24-HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE 


FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE 


INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Principal Office: 55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


68 COMPLETE BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Banking Up Kiska Way 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


Our gang here is one of the best. 
Pardon the bragging, but I mean it. We 
have taken the eternal blackouts, the 
depressing weather (when it rains and 
blows for long stretches, it can get peo- 
ple down), long hours, and come what 
may. 

We have come to know each other 
very well. Mister this, and Mister that 
is out. It would wear pretty thin up 
here, where everybody is Pete or Red or 
Bill. 


Our location so far from Seattle pre- 
sents problems that in the U. S. A. are 
not even thought of. Supplies must be 
estimated and ordered far in advance, 
and in sufficient quantities. Currency re- 
quirements, which mean nothing to 
most small banks, are real here. We 
carry anywhere from three-quarters of a 
million dollars to a million and a quarter 
in cash. With our usual business we also 
have a great deal of Army and Navy 
payroll work, which requires lots of cash. 


“We fight not to enslave, 


but to set a country free, 


and to make room upon 


the earth for honest men 


to live in.” 


—Thomas Paine 


During the first part of the war, 
blacking out brought some lawlessness, 
because the more doubtful boys saw a 
chance to do some robbery on the side. 
For quite a time thereafter, Torgy and 
others, including the writer, slept in the 
bank lobby. We worked it in weekly 
shifts. 


You might wonder what we do for 
relaxation. So far we have not had much 
time for that. The country is really 
beautiful, and there are places to hike 
that are worth the effort. Herb Pope, 
Bob Dawson and I have climbed some 
mountains; there is good duck shooting, 
when a fellow can get the time. Going 
after bear is something to look forward 
to, also. Fishing is good in the Summer. 
Last Summer we went swimming a cou- 
ple of times in a beaver lake. Bob is a 
camera fiend. Herb likes to do a little 
farming in the long Summer evenings, 
and currently is raising some chickens. 
Torgy likes to go to his cabin out of 
town. We all like to have bull sessions 
and occasionally play a little poker. I 
say a little, and mean little; some of the 
more reckless souls really grit their 
teeth at poker up here. Some games run 
into five figures, and I don’t mean cigar 
coupons. 

The Army and Navy have cooperated 
with us splendidly in all ways. They are 
a fine bunch of officers and men and 
being in Alaska is no bed of roses for 
them. They are entitled to a lot of credit 
for the bang up job they are doing. It 
isn’t easy. 

Being here has been a great experi- 
ence for us all, and one that, no matter 
where we should find ourselves in later 
times, should prepare us to meet almost 
any unusual situation. As the saying is 
“Anything can happen in Kodiak, and 
usually does!” 


Unloading supplies for the advanced Ameri- 

can hase at Amchitka in the Aleutians, sev- 

eral hundred miles from Mr. Brown’s bank- 
ing outpost, Kodiak 


HARRIS & EWING FROM U. S. NAVY 
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The Cure for Headache Checks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


tomers, printers and lithographers and 
insisted upon by the banks, will over- 
come most or many of the present ob- 
jections and difficulties. Banks should 
require, first, that checks must be of 
certain determined standard sizes and 
these recommendations of the American 

Bankers Association and the U. S. De- 

partment of Commerce are repeated 

here as a matter of record: 

Customers’ checks and counter checks— 
3146 by 8% inches. 

Pocket checks—2% by 6% inches (with 
an additional end stub when not in- 
terleaved of 234 by 2% inches which 
includes the binding margin). 

Cashiers checks, special checks, voucher 
checks, notes, trade acceptances, and 
certificate of deposit—334 by- 83% 
inches. 

Second, so far as the arrangement of 
material is concerned, there should at 
least be standardization as to the space 
reserved strictly for the insertion of the 
amount to be paid as designated by the 
check or draft. One of these spaces 
should be in the body of the check 
reserved exclusively for writing in the 


SERVICE 


Transactions to and from the 
undernoted countries call for ex- 
perienced banking service 
throughout — Credit and Charac- 
ter data on Buyers or Sellers — 
Customs and Shipping informa- 
tion — Exchange regulations — 
Letter of Credit requirements and 
the collection or payment of the 
accounts. 


This bank with branches 
throughout Canada — Newfound- 
land — West Indies (Jamaica, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Do- 
minican Republic) will welcome 
the use of its services. 

Complete list of branches on request 
NEW YORK, 49 Wall Street 
LONDON, ENG., 108 Old Broad St., EC2 
General Offices 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Capital and Reserve, $36,000,000 


The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1822—OVER A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 


June 1943 


amount to be paid. This space should 
be not less than 41% by % inches. Meas- 
urements taken of many checks show 
that this is more than sufficient space 
for almost any check and in fact the 
majority of checks seldom showed over 
three inches actually used for writing 
in the amount to be paid. 


Next in order, although probably first 
in importance to the bank operating 
staff, is the space to be reserved for 
stating the amount in figures. This 
space should be a minimum of 1% by 
38 inches, and should be as nearly as 
possible in the exact center of the check 
at the right hand side. No other figures 
should be permitted to appear in or 
near that reserved space. Let emphasis 
be made that these figures should be at 
the right hand side of the check. Exami- 
nation of hundreds of checks show that 
the figures appear in almost any posi- 
tion and frequently are mixed in with 
all kinds of other figures so that the 
operator would have to take time out to 
scrutinize each individual item. 

There is plenty of room elsewhere on 
the checks for the insertion of book- 
keeping computations where it is found 
indispensable to the requirements or 
happiness of some firm or individual to 
have them shown on the face of the 
check. However, on the preferred form 
of checks all these data should be given 
on detachable portions of the check, 
or stubs, which the payee can and 
should retain for his own records. 

The importance of the program to 
each bank should be realized and when 
the subject is given prompt and urgent 
attention by the officers through whom 
checks are made up and through them 
to the printers, and lithographers, a vast 
improvement can be effected quickly. 

Undoubtedly bank customers will 
be glad to cooperate once the problem 
is brought to their attention and proper 
check designs are recommended to them. 


J UST as an example, bankers should 
observe the care with which the ration 
banking checks were prepared, the in- 
sistence of the OPA on exact uniformity 
of size, arrangement of material, and all 
the essential data that lend themselves 
to expeditious and efficient handling 
of these items. Here is an example that 
banks can well heed in a matter so im- 
portant to their own problems of effi- 
ciency and particularly of manpower in 
these difficult times. Why not give this 
matter the attention it needs right 
now? 


KK 


NASHVILLE 


A KEY CITY IN THE 
CENTRAL SOUTH 


Bankers 
and Industrialists 


Will find their relations with 
this bank helpful in the effi- 
cient handling of their bank- 
ing business in this inner 
defense area. We invite an 
opportunity to serve you. 


A Key Bank in the Central 
South with resources over 
135 Million Dollars 


“AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


126 years éxperience of all phases 
of development in Australasia enable 
this Bank to offer the most 
comprehensive service to traders, 
investors and travellers 


Head Office: Sydney 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


General Manager : 
SIR ALFRED C. DAVIDSON, K.B.E. 


London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 3. 
47, Berkeley Square, W. 1. 


Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the World 


(Incorporated in New South Wales with 
Limited Liability.) 
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How to Use Your Head 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 
constantly attuned to change. In keep- 


ing with its objective of trained banking 
} personnel, the Institute has developed, 
TAN in addition to the standard courses in 
a banking and related subjects required 


for certificates, extra curricular actiy. 


/ ities of incalculable value to bank em- 


ployees, and likewise to banking. 


° / Forums and seminars conducted by 

pu G B Way, local chapters have perhaps the widest 

appeal of all A.I.B. activities and fur- 

Houston is fighting this war—on the home- nish the ideal medium through which 

front—as hard as any city its size in the U. S. bank employees of all classes, and junior 

With their dollars, their work hours and their officers as well, may be kept informed on 

indomitable spirit, Houstonians have made an conditions and laws affecting banking 

amazing contribution to the war effort. Our and on new services and responsibilities, 
intimate association with such activity has A 

proved stimulating for the present and highly fA\cTIVE participation in public speak- 

encouraging for the future. ing courses, clubs and contests con- 

| ducted by A.I.B. has contributed much 

to the personal life of bank employees 

} as well as to their business careers. 

Ah Another distinctive value of A.LB. 

| to bank employees is the opportunity 

VAINIK OF E@ ee it affords for development of execu- 

tive ability and qualities of leadership. 

Gulf Building jj The greatest personnel need of bank- 

os ing today is for some stabilizing in- 

, aft A fluence to retard the drift of personnel 

to other industries, especially the newer 

employees. Knowledge is understand- 

ing. Understanding creates loyalty 

which is the most important stabilizing 

factor in employee morale. Yet, many 

bankers have not recognized that po- 

tential value in A.I.B. Like any effective 

morale building program, however, that 

recognition must come from the very 

top. Personnel officers might review with 

profit recognition given Institute ac- 

tivities by their top ranking executives. 

To realize the full potential value of 

A.I.B., it must be obvious to employees 

that their interest in educational pur- 

suits and their efforts to prepare them- 

selves for greater responsibilities is rec- 

ognized and appreciated by ranking 

executives. A letter to students signed 

by their president as they obtain credits 

toward their certificates, or an annual 

dinner, with presentation of certificates 

to those who have completed the re- 


FULTON N ATION AL quired courses by a senior executive 

of their banks, would be a well deserved 

ATLANTA ( Rank GEORGIA tribute to those employees as well as 4 
source of encouragement to others. 


Unmistakably, within the broad scope 
of Institute activities there is unre- 


Do You Have a REAL ESTATE alized profit for every bank and every 


: NOT $15—NOT $12—only $3 a 
PROBLEM in the MIAMI AREA? year for BANKING’S MONTHLY NEWS bank employee in the country. Shall we 
We're equipped to render a complete realty service 


appraisals, liquidation, renting. eee the is merely take A. I. B. for granted, or shall 
or reference write your correspondent bank; write g a year for member banks or | 
nest 

us regarding your problem. their staff or directors. BANKING 22 we, with a new determination, ear y 


OSCAR DOOLY, IR., East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. ertdeavor to capitalize on—the practical 
Ingraham Building Miami, Florida 
value of A.I.B. today? 
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/aper 


FOR YOUR 


Forms 
Records 
Stationery 

* 
Superior Quality 
MADE FROM COTTON FIBERS 


Ask your Printer for Samples 


of these fine grade Papers 
s 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 


HOLYOKE - MASSACHUSETTS 


“WE ARE CURIOUS” 


isa questionnaire placed 
in Roosevelt rooms. Re- 
sponses enable us to im- 
prove our service. 


is the answer we 
get most often 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 


25% Reduction on Room 
Rates to Members of the 
Armed Forces. 


||| MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 


June 1943 


Our Golden Ghost 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


alone amounted to $458 millions, and 
between December 31, 1941 and the 
end of February 1943, they amounted 
to approximately $600 millions. That 
American gold stocks did not decline 
more than they did in 1942 is attributa- 
ble to two offsetting factors—domestic 
gold production and net gold imports. 
Domestic gold production was $126 
millions, which indicates that net im- 
ports (which for the duration are no 
longer regularly reported) must have 
totaled about $321 millions. 

Who holds this earmarked gold? Aside 
from the fact that a score of countries 
are known to be represented, this is a 
government banking secret. 

We know, of course, that much of the 
metal fled here for safekeeping before 
the outbreak of war and in the war’s 
early stages—from such countries as 
France, Holland and Belgium. The 
most likely recent buyers appear to 
be such neutral European countries as 
Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey, and 
the South American Republics. Gener- 
ally speaking, it may be said that the 
United States lost gold because coun- 
tries debtor to it on lend-lease either 
did not have gold to send or lacked the 
means of sending it, and because it was 
willing to sell gold freely to those coun- 
tries having a favorable trade balance 
with it. The trade figures indicate 
clearly that Latin America has been a 
big factor in earmarking. 


Waar do these two major wartime de- 
velopments with respect to gold augur 
for the future? Have they any signifi- 
cance for the post-war world position 
of gold? If they have, it certainly cannot 
be said to be unfavorable. 

Secretary Morgenthau has made it 
plain that the curtailment of gold pro- 
duction here has no monetary signifi- 
cance and that there is no intention to 
abandon Treasury purchases. It is not 
to be expected that this check on gold 
production will continue after the war. 
Nor is it probable that Canada would 
wish to continue any longer than neces- 
sary restrictions on the output of a 
metal as important as gold in the bal- 
ancing of her international accounts. 

From the standpoint of the future of 
gold the rise in earmarkings here is dis- 
tinctly constructive. It means that the 
world’s gold stocks are being more 
widely distributed and that to the ex- 
tent that this is so more nations will 
have a real stake in the perpetuation of 
the gold standard than was the case at 
the outbreak of the war. 


ln boom or depression 


...in Peace or War... 
always at the forefront 
of Banking Service in 


Baltimore since 1894 


MARYLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
HEYWARD E. BOYCE, President 


Member Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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@ The Army has ordered 5,000,000 of these rugged, lightweight plywood foot- 
lockers for soldiers’ clothing. Each foot-locker requires 25 square feet of Douglas 
Fir Plywood. Among the firms manufacturing them is Seattle Luggage Corp. 


We’re “chesty” about 


CHESTS! 


Douglas Fir Plywood is being used to build 
millions of them for the Army ! 


@ We're proud that Douglas Fir Plywood’s light weight, 
great strength and durability make it a preferred material 
for Army chests. We're also proud that this Miracle Wood's 
many advantages are enabling it to do hundreds of differ- 
ent war jobs. For the more ways Douglas Fir Plywood serves 
now, the more useful it will be to you after the war is won. 


TO HELP SPEED 
VICTORY 
the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Industry 
is devoting its en- 
tire capacity to 
war production. 
We know this pro- 
gram has your 
approval. 


@ More than 100,000 of these chests 
for Army Signal Corps communica- 
tion equipment are in use on various 
battlefronts and outposts. These 
sturdy chests are built of ',-inch 
Douglas Fir Plywood faced with 
plastic sheets. (Left) Even the trays 
which fit in these chests are plywood. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


PLYWOOD 


Real Limber 
MADE LARGER, LIGHTER 


SPLIT - PROOF 
STRONGER 


SEND FOR OUR FREE 
WAR USE FOLDER 


Dozens of actual photographs 
show you how Douglas Fir 
Plywood is aiding the war 
effort. Write Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Assn., Tacoma, Wash., 
for your free copy. 


“Free Booklets” 


AT YOUR 


SERVICE 


We'll be glad to see that you get a copy of any or all of these 

booklets, free of charge or obligation. Each one has been care- 

fully selected for its special value to bankers and business 

executives. Simply mail your request on bank or company 

letterhead to Dept. BB-12, American Bankers Association, 
22 East 40th Street, New York, 16, N. Y. 


PREVENT EMPLOYEE 

| ACCIDENTS 

| If one of your employees in- 
|jures himself, or herself, at 
home or in the office it means 
suffering and lost time for that 
employee and a more serious 
|manpower shortage for the 
| bank. Make sure each of your 
employees has one of these 
checklists of safety. It will help 
smash the 7th column—care- 
lessness—which robs banks of 
so many productive working 
hours. Free copies also available 
to your industrial customers. 


INCREASE STORE 
PROPERTY REVENUE 

Plan to remodel store fronts 
now, if you can comply with 
federal regulations, or later 
when building restrictions 
are lifted. Bank-owned or 
customer-owned stores yield 
more revenue if the store front 
is friendly and attractive. This 
28-page, liberally illustrated 
booklet will spark revenue pro- 
ducing ideas for stores in which 
you have an interest. 


LETTERHEAD SAMPLES 
In this little booklet are sam- 
ples of letterheads made of a 
paper that has a “bank-note 
feel’’ because it is 100% rag 
content. Specially desirable for 
| bank letterheads and the cost 
|is but a fraction more for top 
| notch quality. If you’re looking 
for the best, with permanence 
| and durability, this booklet will 
| offer many helpful suggestions. 


CRIME DIGEST 

Here, in 36 pages, are eight 
important articles on accident 
and loss prevention for busi- 
ness, banking and industry 
based upon the field experience 
and research of a group of loss- 
prevention experts. Titles of 
the articles are: Primer on Fi- 
delity Bonds; Know Your Peo- 
ple; Watch Your Cash; Probe 
Your Methods; From Saints to 
Sinners; Loss Not Covered; 
Big Business; Weapons In The 
War on Crime—all timely, in- 
teresting and helpful. 


MODERNIZE AND BE 
PATRIOTIC 

Many banks have remodeled 
their banking quarters using 
non-essential material and at 
the same time have released 
thousands of pounds of scrap 
metal which directly aids the 
war effort. This 8-page folder 
tells how banks have been get- 
ting ‘‘in the scrap now” and at 
the same time making their 
lobbies more attractive and 
efficient. 
A BANK STOCK SURVEY 

A leading investment house 
has made a careful study of the 
improved outlook of banking 
as an essential industry, with 
particular reference to the fu- 
ture earning power of fifty lead- 
ing banks. In 40 pages the 
booklet crystallizes some sound 
thinking regarding the present 
and post-war potentialsof bank- 
ing as a whole, and reveals 
facts and figures pertaining to 
the 50 banks cited that act as 
good guideposts to your invest- 
ment interests and to those of 
your customers. 


Booklets Still At Your 
Service 


SHORT-CUTS IN PAPER 
PURCHASING 

Save time and money in or- 
dering paper by using this 
24-page manual and 231-page 
comprehensive sample book as 
helpers whenever you need new 
stock for bank use. 


FREE FARM PHOTOS 
Want some photos of various 
agricultural scenes for news- 
paper or other advertising? A 
leading farm machinery manu- 
facturer hasa selection of 2,000 
excellent farm photos, avail- 
able to bankers without charge. 


ECONOMY PRINTING 

A 16-page illustrated book- 
let tells about a new dual du- 
plicator on which banks can 
easily produce forms, state- 
ments, booklets, house organs 
and other printed matter at 
savings up to 75 per cent. Color 
printing, too. 
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AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY... . 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlop Associates, Inc. 


AMERICAN HOUSES, INC......... 54 & 55 
Wildrick & Miller, inc. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
ree 75 
C. P. Clark, inc. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND 


TRUST COMPANY, CHICAGO .. 69 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING 


19 
Ivey & Ellington, Inc. 


BANK OF AMERICA N. T. & S. A.... 68 
Charles R. Steart, Inc. 

BANK OF MONTREAL..........---- 6 
Doremus & Company 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES...... 75 


Atherton & Currier, Inc. 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA........... 75 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY.........-- 7 


Advertising Creators 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 64 


Cowan & Dengler, Inc. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 


6. 6.646066 4 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE.... 15 
Scovil Advertising Company 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK ........... 13 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, INC... 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING 
Almon Brooks Wilder, Inc. 


DE LUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC....... § 
Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc. 


DEVINE, C. CO... 6 


Doremus & Co. 


Robert Clarke and Associctes 


DOUGLAS GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE 


Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 


McCann Erickson, Inc. 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY OF 


Merrill Anderson Company 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO.. 67 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK... 66 
Scott-Telander Advertising Agency 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK........... 76 
Freitag Advertising Agency, Inc. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY..... Cover Il 


Maxon, Inc. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY...... 63 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

HOME INSURANCE COMPANY....... 14 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


77 
Kelly-Nason, Inc. 


LAMONTE, GEORGE & SON........ 


Samuel C. Croot Co., Inc. 


LAWRENCE 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
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COMPLETE 


@ SERVICE 


That meets present 
Real Estate Conditions 


War, and its local demands, is forcing 
vital changes in many communities. 


You may already have felt the effects 
of these rapid transitions and if not, they 
may appear at any moment. 


It is in these times that a competent, 
experienced organization servicing real 
estate mortgages and management of 
properties can prove most beneficial. 


We call your attention to our well- 
rounded service in: 


APPRAISAL OF REAL ESTATE 
@ Management and Sale of Properties 
®@ Servicing of Real Estate Mortgages 
@ Supervision of TAXES and Insurance 


Complete Analysis of Real Estate Invest- 
ments portfolios is one of our specialties. 


For further information write, wire or phone 


UNITED 


Service and Research, Inc. 
81 Madison Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
Realtors 


Offices: Terminal Blidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Metropolitan Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Buhl Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


more than usual about the future and several devel- 
opments in particular have contributed to this 
rising interest. 

Favorable events in the war itself have tremendous 
power to swing everyone’s thoughts toward peace and 
recently there have been quite a few of these interme- 
diate victories. 

Tapering off in war plant construction and the easing 
up of the whole tooling-for-war and conversion process 
have had a similar effect. 

Other factors have been the increased attention 
given to civilian supply, the relaxation of restrictions on 
certain articles essential to civilians, and the ever broad- 
ening definition of essential. All these have been remind- 
ers that time is moving along. 

It should be noted incidentally that they have given 
rise also to the wistful idea that we have reached a 
coasting place in our war effort where we can strike a 
balance between military and civilian needs and ride 
along as we are to victory. That would certainly be nice 
if true. 


ji OUTLOOK. Lately. business has been thinking 


@ IN ALL business thinking about the future there is a 
preponderance of optimism although the pessimists 
also find plenty to delight them. Between the two, how- 
ever, those on the hopeful side would seem to have the 
better case. 

The prospect as seen by those who would batten 
down the hatches and prepare for the worst runs some- 
thing like this: 

Efforts to control prices and wages have failed 
and the job will not become any easier while the war 
lasts and for a long time afterward. Every passing 
day the amount of spending money in the public’s 
pocket increases while the goods and services for sale 
grow smaller. Temporizing with ceilings and freezings 
will let prices run away and the rationing riddle will be 
solved only when it does not make any difference. Tax- 
ation plus the sale of bonds to the public will never 
catch up, either with the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment or the spending of the public. 


Attempting to plan for the future is not only pre- 
mature but time wasted. The world after the war is 
unpredictable. There are so many governmental, quasi- 
official, international and private plans afoot that the 
best plan a business can have is to watch which way the 
cat jumps. 

In attempting to build reserves against post-war con- 
tingencies business is beaten before it starts by taxes 
and tight-fisted renegotiation of contracts. 

At the war’s end the cancellation of contracts will 
bring a sudden, catastrophic deflation with millions of 
unemployed. The Government’s only course besides 
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outright relief will be to continue operating its own 
plants and to take over many others. 


©@ BUT there is another side to this picture and while 
it may be somewhat rosy for this early stage of the war, 
it still makes sense. 


@ INFLATION. The authorities will sit on the inflation 
lid as hard as necessary. Rationing will be extended and 
enforced more and more drastically. Prices will be held 
fairly stable by one means or another and so will wages 
and salaries. Even though a slow, steady rise occurs 
there will be no runaway performance. 

Taxes will be greater but the burden will be spread to 
fall more definitely on those with war-boomed wages 
and salaries, because nobody else can pay much more. 
Treasury bond selling will be directed more vigorously 
at the individual buyer, large and small, and thrift 
education will result in building up an enormous backlog 
of purchasing power. 


® RECONVERSION RESERVES. The obvious wis- 
dom of permitting business to build adequate post-war 
reserves for reconversion, reequipment and reemploy- 
ment will prevail. There is no real argument against it. 
The only reason for opposing such reserves would be the 
desire to see all business fall into the Government’s lap 
when the war ends and those who believe this would be 
a good thing for the country are dwindling in number 
and influence. 


@ CANCELLATION. There are several reasons why 
even the delicate operation of contract cancellation 
when the war ends has a good chance of success. Con- 
ceivably the war can stop unexpectedly in either Europe 
or Asia but surely not in both theaters at once. Demobi- 
lization will be gradual. The impulse to scrap ships and 
disarm will not be present to the same degree as a quar- 
ter century ago. The cancellation experiences of the pre- 
vious war are still fresh in mind and we know from very 
recent experience the bitter fruit of widespread unem- 
ployment. 

Government-owned surpluses will be less of a problem 
because much of the material will be kept in stockpiles. 
The necessity of having a supply of war materials on 
hand is one lesson that we should not have to learn 
twice. 


@ POST-WAR PLANNING. When the war is over 
there may well be a surfeit of plans dealing with eco- 
nomic, political, social and world problems, and taking 
care of everything from aams to zythums. But the most 
important plan of all is the one that is working itself 
out within business, envisioning a new era of opportu- 
nity for everybody who wants it. 


BANKING 


